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Major  Department:  Department  of  Sociology 

The  effects  of  racism  on  the  everyday,  lived  experience  of  Americans  continues  to 
be  undertheorized.  Recent  works  begin  to  explore  the  consequences  of  this  vicious  social 

either  as  perpetrators  or  as  victims.  In  this  study.  I examine  the  effects  of  racism  on  the 
everyday  experience  of  black  and  white  women  in  America,  as  they  struggle  to  maintain 
close  friendships  across  the  racial  divide.  An  unusual  group  of  Americans,  the  women  in 
this  study  demonstrate  courage  in  enduring  both  the  pain  and  joy  of  becoming  close  to 
someone  of  a different  race.  Based  on  eleven  in-depth  interviews  with  black-white 
female  friendship  dyads.  I construct  a theoretical  understanding  of  cross-racial  friendships 
through  drawing  on  the  sociological  theories  of  Alfred  Schutz  and  Pierre  Bourdieu.  I 
identify  four  thematic  categories:  Integration.  Samcncss/Difference,  Role  of  Racial 


Ideology  and  Rewards  of  Ihe  Friendship,  which  together  build  to  a conceptual 
understanding  of  how  these  women  establish  and  maintain  close  affectional  ties  despite 
the  oppressive  nature  of  American  racial  relations. 


CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

The  history  of  relationships  between  black  and  white  women  in  this  nation  has 
been  predominantly  characterized  by  exploitation  and  oppression  (hooks,  1994).  With 
origins  during  slavery  and  carrying  through  Reconstruction  and  Jim  Crow,  culminating  in 
the  Civil  Rights  movement  as  well  as  the  two  waves  of  feminist  movement,  the  force  of 
American  social  structure  has  always  separated  and  privileged  white  women  from  black 
women.  Is  it  possible  that  consequences  of  these  hundreds  of  years  of  exploitative 
relations  have  as  an  affect  a lingering  chasm  between  white  women  and  black  women 
today? 

There  are  numerous  contemporary  images  of  close  friendships  between  black  and 
white  women.  Movies  such  as  Passion  Fish  and  novels  such  as  Bebe  Moore  Campbell's 
Brothers  and  Sons  help  foster  the  idea  that  the  social  distance  between  white  and  black 
has  closed;  that  with  the  removal  of  legalized  racial  discrimination,  all  is  at  peace 
between  white  people  and  black  people  in  our  nation.  It  is  as  if  the  popular  ideology 
acknowledges  that  there  may  be  lingering  racism  amongst  the  extreme  elements  of 
society,  but  between  average  evetyday  middle  class  people,  all  is  okay  because  we  can  be 
friends  and  get  along  (DeMott,  1995). 


This  chasm  between  white  and  black  women  had  as  its  most  recent  manifestation 


the  splitting  off  of  black  women  from  the  contemporaiy  feminist  movement.  As  bell 
hooks  so  amply  documented  in  Feminist  Theory:  From  Margin  to  Center  (1984),  feminist 


middle  class  women's  lives.  The  failure  of  this  grounding  to  provide  liberatory  potential 
for  women  of  color  was  soon  apparent,  and  most  white  feminists  refused  for  some  time  to 
acknowledge  both  the  political  and  social  nature  of  this  exclusion. 

There  is.  then,  an  oppressive  and  enduring  histoiy  of  the  inability  of  white  women 
and  women  of  color  to  work  together,  fight  together  and  usually,  simply  like  each  other. 
Yet  the  social  structure  in  America  has  recently  undergone  a change  in  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so  that  has  begun  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  block  women  and  white  women 
to  meet  and  form  close  and  fulfilling  friendships.  This  is  the  rising  black  middle  class 
(DeMott,  1995). 

For  the  first  time  in  histoiy,  black  women  and  white  women  have  begun  to  meet 
each  other  as  legal  and  social  equals.  While  this  is  a social  change  still  in  its  infancy,  it 
nevertheless  is  beginning  to  have  an  impact  on  the  way  in  which  black  women  and  white 
women  interact  in  their  evetyday,  ordinary  lives. 

The  examination  of  contemporary  close  friendships  between  block  and  while 
women  brings  two  important  and  historically  contradictory  concepts  together:  friendship 


and  race. 


Friendship  is  an  unusually  ambiguous  term  to  describe  a relationship  between  two 
people.  For  nearly  every  other  social  relationship  we  have  a much  more  specific  term: 
kin.  neighbor,  co-worker,  and  so  on.  In  everyday  language,  it  is  usually  invoked  to 
describe  a relationship  which  is  voluntary',  mutually  enjoyable  and  at  least  marginally 
affectionate.  It  is  ambiguous  in  that  it  is  often  used  to  describe  relationships  that  range  in 
intensity  from  casual  acquaintances  to  "best  friends." 

Friendship,  as  an  ideal,  has  an  important  place  in  the  imagination  of  the  American 
people.  Any  card  store,  for  instance,  will  display  an  array  of  cards  and  knick-knacks  that 
are  dedicated  to  honoring  close  friends.  The  history  of  friendship  as  a relationship  worth 
celebrating  and  exalting  dates  back  to  writings  of  Plato,  a trend  that  can  be  observed  in 
contemporary  America.  From  "buddy  films"  to  children's  books,  friendships  are  routinely 
depicted  as  natural,  important  and  rewarding  to  all  humans. 

Race  is  another  social  construction  that  has  a long  and  significant  history  in  our 
nation.  While  there  is  the  "fact  of  racial  difference."  With  this  term.  I acknowledge  the 
structural  reality  that  white  racism,  as  a "practice"  exists,  and  remains  a central 
organizing  principle  for  social  organization.  In  other  words,  the  skin  color  of  a person 
still  matters,  and  still  affects,  in  a multitude  of  ways,  characteristics  of  any  given 
American's  life.  Regardless  of  a person's  conduct  and  feelings,  being  perceived  as  a 
member  of  the  white  population  confers  privileges  that  arc  difficult  to  deny  in  today's 
United  States.  Conveisely,  being  perceived  as  a member  of  a distinct  non-white  group 


(in  this  case.  African  Americans),  causes  one  to  encounter  numerous  social  and  structural 
obstacles  set  up  by  racism. 

This  study  anempts  to  juxtapose  these  two  aspects  of  our  American  life;  the 
intimacy  of  friendship,  and  the  consequences  of  racial  difference,  grounded  in  the  history 
of  relationships  between  black  and  white  women.  This  is  not  an  exercise  in  the 
hypothetical,  as  it  is  grounded  in  the  words  and  experiences  of  23  women  who  experience 
genuine  intimacy  and  trust  within  the  structural  confines  of  a society  shaped  by  white 

The  analysis  in  this  study  proceeds  at  two  levels.  One  is  at  the  level  of  the 
friendships  themselves.  At  this  level.  I examine  how  racial  difference  makes  itself  felt 
within  and  around  the  individual  friendships.  It  is  a way  of  speculating  upon  the  effects 
that  racism  has  on  an  interracial  friendship.  This  study  is  exploratory;  the  methodology  is 
limiting  in  that  friendship  is  an  abstract  concept,  as  well  as  a lived  experience  that 
undergoes  changes  over  time.  I have  merely  asked  the  women  in  the  study  to  sit  down 
and  talk  with  me.  for  a short  period  of  time,  about  their  friendship  and  the  role  of  race  in 
it.  Secondly,  the  analysis  attempts  to  place  the  friendship  in  a larger  social  context  by 
linking  the  interview  data  to  American  society  which  has  unarguably  been,  and  continues 
to  be.  shaped  by  white  racism.  The  existence  of  interracial  friendships  has  profound 
implications  for  the  way  we  understand  the  history  of  racial  relations,  as  well  as  the  future 


of  racial  relations. 


Racism  and,  friendship 


Today,  when  racism  is  analyzed,  il  is  mosl  often  conceptualized  structurally,  that 
is,  as  a system  that  serves  to  limit  the  life  possibilities  of  those  who  are  not  of  white 
European  descent.  Primarily,  race  theorists  devote  their  efforts  to  explaining  how  a 
system  at  the  structural  level  affects  the  instrumental  interactions  between  people  of 
different  racial  groups.  Acts  of  discrimination,  levels  of  prejudice,  numbers  of  people 
living  in  poverty,  unequal  health  statistics:  these  are  the  indicators  of  the  presence  of 
racism.  While  these  arc  important  concerns  in  addressing  racial  inequality  in  the  United 
States  today,  they  leave  questions  aboul  the  subjective,  emotional  side  of  racism 
unexplored. 

In  general,  few  theorists  are  engaged  today  in  attempting  to  understand  racism  at  a 
phenomenological  level.  That  is,  as  Philomena  Essed  (1991)  has  defined  it,  the 
"everyday"  level  of  racism.  With  some  exceptions  (Essed,  1991;  Feagin  and  Sikes.  1994; 
Feagin  and  Vera,  1995;  and  Frankenburg,  1993),  few  works  have  attempted  to 
systematically  make  sense  of  the  effects  of  racism  on  the  conceptualization  of  events  in 
everyday  life.  A look  at  the  everyday  level  of  understanding  racism  focuses  on  how 
individuals  negotiate  their  lives  with  or  without  a consciousness  on  how  racism  impacts 
this  endeavor.  That  is  the  general  approach  taken  in  this  study,  one  that  looks  at 
experience,  and  the  individual's  interpretations  of  it,  as  the  central  data. 

One  aspect  of  our  subjective  lives  is  the  interpersonal  relationships  that  we  form 
with  one  another.  While  we  usually  think  of  our  family  members  as  people  we  have  no 
choice  in  selecting,  our  friends  arc  usually  thought  of  as  another  matter  entirely.  Friends 


are  generally  considered  io  be  those  people  who  we  voluntarily  choose  as  such.  Friends 
tend  to  be  people  with  whom  we  share  interests  and  with  whom  we  feel  most  comfortable 
(Bercheid  and  Walster,  1969;  Byrne,  Clore  and  Worchc.  1966;  Weiss  and  Lowenthal. 
1975;  Candy.  Troll  and  Levy.  1981 ).  Also,  our  friendships  form  perhaps  a "material," 
"bodily"  expression  of  the  values,  interests  and  lifestyle  we  hold  to  be  important  in  our 
lives.  We  usually  cannot  maintain  a close  relationship  with  individuals  who  represents  a 
ways  of  thinking  or  living  we  find  offensive  or  find  uncomfortable  for  ourselves.  As  a 
result,  we  might  say  that  our  friendship  network  collectively  represents"  the  norms  and 
values,  interests  and  priorities  that  we  hold  to  be  most  important. 

Given  this  general  notion  of  homophily,  that  is,  the  influence  of  similarity  on 
choices  of  interpersonal  attachment  (Lazarfeld  and  Merton,  1954)  as  well  as  the 
entrenched  structural  line  between  blacks  and  whites,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
interracial  friendships  are  hard  to  find  outside  of  institutional  structures.  Blacks  and 
whites,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  choose  to  spend  their  leisure  time  in  each  other's 
company  at  the  intimate  level  of  friendship.  While  bonds  may  form  in  places  of 
employment,  or  other  organizational  settings,  they  rarely  seem  to  carry  over  into  people's 
private  lives:  meals  at  home,  small  gatherings,  important  celebrations  or  holidays. 
Additionally,  recent  estimates  describe  the  average  residential  racial  segregation  index,  or 
degree  to  which  a neighborhood  is  residentially  segregated,  at  about  ,80.  at  the  national 
level  (Schuman.  Steeh  and  Bobo,  1 988).  In  other  words,  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
residential  areas  in  this  country  are,  for  the  most  part,  racially  homogenous. 


Benjamin  DcMon  (1995)  recently  characterized  the  American  tendency  to  view 
racism  as  an  individual-level  problem  as  "the  friendship  orthodoxy."  He  demonstrates 
how  the  portrayal,  in  the  American  media,  of  interracial  friendships  is  merely  the 
perpetuation  of  a fantasy  that  holds  that  racism  can  disappear  due  to  the  extension  of  good 
will  from  white  people  to  black  people.  His  close  examination  of  many  popular  movies 
and  essays  illustrates  this  notion  that  if  we  all  tty  hard  enough,  we  can  gel  along  and  like 
each  other.  Ultimately,  he  points  out  that  this  has  very  little  effect  on  institutionalized 
racism.  By  focusing  on  individual  relations  between  people,  the  vast  inequalities  between 
the  two  races,  e.g,  disparities  in  wealth  or  health  status,  will  not  disappear. 

DeMott  argues  that  white  liberals'  increasing  comfort  with  their  new  black  middle 
class  friends  is  nothing  but  a change  in  morality.  He  holds  that  while  this  is  indeed  an 
improvement,  it  has  only  a slight  relationship  to  the  eradication  of  racism.  My 
experiences  with  this  study  lead  me  to  disagree  with  this  assessment  of  interracial 
friendship. 

In  this  study.  1 took  care  to  locate  genuine  tfiendships  between  ordinary  American 
women.  These  women  were  not  engaged  in  any  media  or  political  plot  to  demonstrate  the 
lack  of  need  for  institutional  remedies  for  racism.  These  women  were  simply  going  about 
the  business  of  their  lives  when  1 asked  them  to  talk  to  me  about  their  friendships.  While 
it  would  in  most  cases  be  an  exaggeration  to  claim  that  each  friendship  in  this  study 
represents  the  forefront  of  racial  awareness,  the  women  in  this  study  nevertheless  do 
demonstrate  an  important  shift  in  the  history  of  relations  between  black  and  white 


Therefore,  with  regards  10  this  history,  I have  come  to  believe  that  these  ordinary 
friendships  are  nothing  short  of  remarkable. 


Given  my  dual-level  interest  in  1)  the  effects  of  racial  privilege  at  the  structural 
level  and  2)  the  everyday  experience  of  a close  interracial  friendship,  it  is  appropriate  to 
use  as  a starting  point  the  theories  of  reflexive  sociology  as  outlined  by  Pierre  Bourdicu. 
His  unique  approach  to  understanding  social  reality  as  an  expression  of  relations  that  refer 
to  both  a social  space,  and  to  the  understanding  that  an  individual  has  of  how  and  why 
that  space  exists,  is  usetul  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  I have  gathered. 

I find  this  unification  of  structure  and  agency  compelling,  and  present  this  study  as 
an  attempt  to  provide  an  illustration  of  what  happens  when  power  becomes  redistributed 
in  a certain  • field"  of  social  life.  While  the  classic  dilemma  of  locating  the  evidence  of 
social  structure  in  the  discourse  of  interviewees  remains  unsolved,  1 believe  that  this 
study  documents  how  individuals  carry  and  articulate  a sense  of  being  affected  by  social 
structure.  Further,  this  study  shows  how  individuals  can  benefit  from  and  contribute  to 
the  restructuring  of  a particular  manifestation  of  power,  within  the  particular  field  of 
racial  relations. 

For  help  in  understanding  the  conduct  of  everyday  life.  I turn  to  the  theories  of 
Alfred  Schutz,  and  in  particular,  his  work  on  “the  world  of  interpersonal  relations" 
(Schutz,  1972).  His  understanding  of  the  basis  for  intersubjectivity  are  particularly  useftil 
in  providing  a stepping  stone  for  understanding  friendship  as  a lived  experience. 


Blending  the  unique  perspectives  of  these  theorists  with  the  ground  breaking  data 
collected  for  this  study  has  provided  me  with  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  ways  in  which 
racial  differences  between  close  friends  are  negotiated  and  constructed. 

Additionally,  I use  the  emphasis  on  time  and  space  as  critical  elements  in  the 
understanding  of  how  racism  has  shaped  American's  lived  experience.  Several  important 
studies  (Feagin  and  Sikes.  1994;  Feagin  and  Vera,  1995;  Feagin,  Vera  and  Imani,  1996) 
have  all  begun  to  emphasize  the  impact  of  these  concepts  on  everyday  understanding  of 
how  racial  difference  and  racism  impact  upon  one's  life. 

Finally,  I take  the  liberty  of  theorizing  the  implications  and  the  promise  which 
these  new  forms  of  friendships  hold  for  American  racial  relations. 

Origin  of  lire  Study 

Like  many  other  white  feminists  of  my  age,  I have  had  the  good  fortune  to  "come 
of  age,"  academically,  during  a period  of  great  conflict  between  traditional  white 
feminists  and  feminists  of  color.  I was  taught,  through  experience,  that  racism  consisted 
of  both  victims  and  perpetrators.  I learned  that  racism  was  a white  person's  problem,  and 
that  we  need  to  dedicate  time  and  resources  to  solving  it.  I became  interested  in  exploring 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  that  white  women  have  with  racism  and  racial  relations. 

The  analytical  task  of  making  sense  of  the  expression  of  the  material  reality  of 
racism  within  the  problematic  of  a close  interracial  friendship  was  one  that  I found  both 


intellectually  and  politically  rewarding. 


On  a more  personal  noie,  1 have  been  curious  about  my  own  experiences  of 
having  close  black  friends,  and  whether  or  not  my  experiences  were  typical.  1 also 
wondered  what  place  these  friendships  held  in  the  greater  social  fabric.  Certainly  my 
friends  and  I are  not  the  only  people  to  ever  have  to  negotiate  racial  difference  on  the  path 
to  intimate  friendship.  Where  do  we  fit.  and  W'hat  role  are  we  playing,  in  the  larger 
pattern  of  social  relationships?  Interestingly,  these  were  questions  that  some  of  the 
respondents  asked  as  well.  Several  of  them  expressed  interest  in  the  origins  of  my 
research,  and  agreed  that  they  too  have  been  interested  in  the  uniqueness  of  their 
friendships. 

Finally,  this  study  has  afforded  me  the  opportunity  to  take  an  unusual  look  at 
racial  relations.  Ordinarily,  when  we  study  the  effects  of  racism,  we  inevitably  look  at  the 
horrors,  large  and  small,  that  are  its  consequences.  What  became  clear  from  the  very  first 
interview  in  this  study,  was  that  in  many  ways,  this  project  is  a break  from  that  tradition. 
At  the  end  of  nearly  every  interview,  the  women  would  turn  to  each  other  and  hug.  and 
cry.  and  tell  each  other  how  important  they  were  to  each  other,  tell  each  other  that  they 
could  not  be  enduring  or  succeeding  in  life,  without  each  other.  It  felt  like  an  inordinate 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  such  joyful  intimacy,  and  it  also  provided  me  with 
cause  to  be  entirely  optimistic  about  the  future  of  racial  relations  in  our  country. 


Scope  of  the  Study. 

The  scope  of  this  study  is  narrow.  The  study  was  limited  to  women  who  identify 
as  white  and  women  who  identify  as  black,  and  who  live  in  the  United  States.  This 


black-white  relations  are  not  paradigmatic  of  all  possible  interracial  relationships  that 
exist  within  the  United  States.  Indeed,  racial  relations  are  not  that  simple.  1 originally 
designed  the  study  in  order  to  create  a situation  of  analytical  simplicity  and  nearness;  it  is 
much  easier  to  place  a black-white  relationship  into  American  history  as  the  nature  of  that 
history'  enjoys  an  established  scholarly  literature.  It  is  also  the  area  of  racial  relations  with 
which  I am  the  most  familiar.  However,  I soon  discovered  that  my  initial  attempts  at 
analytical  simplicity  would  not  carry  through  to  the  end  of  the  study.  I discovered  that 
while  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  women  who  identify  as  cither  white  or  black  in  the  Southern 
United  States,  it  is  far  less  easy  to  find  such  women  in  the  Northeastern  United  States.  As 
such,  I had  to  expand  the  parameters  of  the  study  and  include  women  who  might  appear 
to  be  white,  or  African-American,  but  who  in  fact  base  their  identities  on  their  ethnic 
heritage  such  as  Italian- American,  or  Cape  Verdean,  for  example. 

From  a theoretical  point  of  view,  I have  carved  out  a new  and  interesting  way  of 
looking  at  the  effects  of  racism  between  individuals,  and  thus  have  contributed  to  the 
field  by  combining  the  subject  matter  of  the  sociology  of  knowledge  with  the  research 
areas  of  friendship  studies  and  while  racism.  Finally,  by  connecting  this  subject  matter  to 
the  larger  level  of  social  structure,  I successfully  add  to  the  growing  number  of 
sociological  studies  that  move  the  field  closer  towards  the  goal  of  integrating  structure 
and  agency. 
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Overview  of  the  Study 

Chapter  2 examines  the  particular  literature  and  theories  that  guide  and  influence 
my  work.  Drawing  on  the  three  major  relevant  literatures:  those  on  race,  friendship,  and 
gender.  I weave  together  a theoretical  framework  that  serves  as  a starting  point  for  my 
investigation  into  the  dynamics  of  race  in  women's  friendship.  As  this  is  both  a 
qualitative  study  and  an  exercise  in  reconstructing  social  theory  (Boroway,  ot.  al.  1991), 
this  framework  will  undergo  significant  revision  throughout  the  duration  of  the  study. 

Chapter  3 describes  in  detail  how  the  study  was  planned  and  carried  out.  It 
outlines  the  gathering  of  my  sample,  the  methods  of  the  study  and  techniques  of  analysis 
that  were  used.  Additionally,  my  role  as  researcher,  with  specific  attention  to  the  fact  of 
my  race  and  feminist  politics,  is  addressed. 

Chapters  4-7  present  the  important  themes  and  concepts  that  arise  from  the  data. 
These  are:  Integration  (Chapter  4)  Similarity/  Difference  (Chapter  5),  Role  of  Racial 
Ideologies  (Chapter  6)  and  the  Rewards  of  Friendship  (Chapter  7). 

A discussion  of  the  findings,  along  with  theoretical  implications  and  applications 
are  found  the  final  chapter  (Chapter  8). 

A series  of  appendices  arc  attached,  including  a copy  of  the  informed  consent 
form,  the  interview  instrument,  and  a list  of  the  participants  with  a brief  description  of 
who  they  are,  and  their  relevant  personal  characteristics  (using  pseudonyms), 


Additionally,  there  is  a set  of  references. 


CHAPTER  2 


THEORETICAL  BACKGROUND  AND  LITERATURE  REVIEW 
Theoretical  Background 

The  two  theoreticians  I will  mainly  draw  upon  in  sening  up  the  theoretical  starting 
point  of  this  study  are  Alfred  Schutz  and  Pierre  Bourdieu.  Admittedly,  an  argument 
might  be  made  that  Schutz's  phenomenology  and  Bourdieu's  theory  of  practice  are 
incompatible.  Schutz's  fundamental  statements  about  the  social  world  describe  it  as 
constructed  by  conscious  actors  (Ritzer,  1988).  while  Bourdieu  argues  that  a great  deal  of 
the  social  world  exists  prior  to  the  individual  agent  (as  opposed  to  conscious  actors) 
(Bourdieu,  1990a).  Yet,  Bourdieu's  theoretical  openness  in  considering  both  active 
agents  and  a structured  social  world  (1990a)  allows  the  use  of  both  theories 
complimenlarily.  Notably,  Loic  Wacquant  characterizes  Bourdieu's  work  as  a "structural 
sociology  that  incorporates  a phenomenology  of  the  'antepredictive  unity  of  the  world  and 
our  life"’  (Bourdieu  and  Wacquant,  1992).  This  is  possible,  he  argues,  because  in 
Bourdieu's  work,  the  agent  is  endowed  with  a "structuring  potency"  (emphasis  mine). 

In  the  following  pages,  I briefly  evaluate  Schutz'  and  Bourdieu's  works,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  most  relevant  material  for  this  study.  Specific  applications  of  these 
theoretical  approaches  will  be  worked  out  as  a way  to  understand  "the  data,"  as  it 
"emerges."  As  a result,  the  true  blending  of  the  two  approaches  to  the  social  world  will 


occur  in  the  later  chapters.  The  second  portion  of  this  chapter  adds  some  insights  from 
relevant  theoretical  bodies. 


In  his  work  on  the  life-world  and  the  world  of  social  relationships.  Alfred  Schulz 
(1972)  included  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  intersubjective  processes,  or  as  he  expressed 
it,  "we-relations".  Schutz  was  interested  in  the  way  individuals  constitute  and  create  the 
world  in  everyday  interactions.  Influenced  by  Edmund  Husserl,  the  German  philosopher, 
he  thought  that  social  objects  did  not  have  any  inherent  meaning,  but  that  their  meanings 
are  derived  from  the  relationship  between  the  social  actor  and  the  object.  Consequently, 
Schulz's  sociology  focused  on  studying  the  way  social  actors  go  about  creating  the  object 
of  social  reality. 

He  argued  that  there  is  a social  reality  to  which  we  arc  oriented  which  he  called 
the  life  world,  and  that  individuals  make  interpretations  of  this  world  that  constitute  their 
subjective  experiences.  These  interpretations  are  based  upon  both  pre-existent  patterns  of 
social  action  with  which  the  actor  is  familiar,  as  well  as  the  individual  actor’s  experience. 
In  this  way,  Schutz  understood  the  social  world  primarily  as  a set  of  mental  constructs,  in 
other  words,  a cognitive  reality. 

While  much  of  Schutz's  work  was  devoted  to  exploring  the  cognitive  aspects  of 
the  life-world,  he  also  addressed  the  dynamic  and  interactive  aspects  of  everyday  life. 
Conceptually,  he  separated  the  different  sorts  of  actions  that  could  be  committed  by  an 
individual,  according  to  the  guidance,  or  motivation  behind  them.  Some  actions  are 


guided  by  goals,  and  Schulz  referred  lo  this  lype  of  motivation  as  "in-order-to  motives”. 
Other  types  of  motivations  are  related  to  the  reasons  why  actors  act  as  they  do;  in  the 
sense  that  what  it  is  about  the  personality  of  actors  that  helps  to  account  for  their 
behavior.  Schutz  referred  lo  these  motivations  as  "because  motives"  and  argued  that  they 
could  only  be  understood  clearly  in  hindsight,  as  they  are  not  clear  to  an  actor  during  the 
time  that  she  or  he  is  acting. 

The  portions  of  Schulz's  work  most  directly  relevant  for  the  present  study  are 
those  dealing  with  the  world  of  social  relationships.  He  described  social  interaction  as 
the  social  action  of  at  least  two  people  who  orient  themselves  upon  each  other.  In 
everyday  life,  of  course,  one  is  interactionally  involved  with  many  people,  and  this 
interaction  forms  the  basis  of  complex  social  networks.  This  is  the  fundamental  nature 
of  the  life  world.  As  Schutz  writes  reflectively,  the  world  is 

from  the  outset  a intersubjective  one.  shared  with  my  fellow  men,  experienced  and 
interpreted  by  others;  in  brief,  it  is  a world  common  to  all  of  us.  (Schutz.  1970.  p. 
73.) 

The  underlying  element  in  Schulz's  schema  of  interaction  between  two  individuals 
is  that  of  understanding  each  other’s  motivations.  It  is  because  one  person  can  imagine 
herself  in  the  situation  of  the  other;  can  imagine  the  kinds  of  reasons  that  might  motivate 
the  other,  that  intersubjectivity  is  possible.  With  his  general  thesis  of  the  alter  ego.  he 
proposes  the  idea  that  we  can  also  take  for  granted  the  fact  that  another  person's  stream  of 
thought  shares  the  same  fundamental  structure  as  our  own.  He  writes. 

the  other  is  like  me . . , analogous  lo  my  own  life  of  consciousness  his 
shows  the  same  time  structure,  together  with  the  specific  experiences  of 
retentions,  reflections,  pretentions,  anticipations,  connected  there  with  and 


its  phenomena  of  memory  and  attention,  of  hemal  and  horizon  of  the 
thought,  and  all  the  modifications  thereof.  (Schutz,  1972.  p.  89) 

In  addition  to  this  ’reciprocity  of  motives."  Schutz  also  discusses  what  he  refers  to 
as  the  "reciprocity  of  perspective."  While  there  are  two  people  in  a relationship,  with  two 
different  perspectives,  there  is  still  only  one  relationship  between  the  two  people.  He 
describes  the  structure  of  the  relationship  as  elliptical  in  nature,  with  the  two  end  points 
being  interchangeable.  That  is  to  say.  that  it  is  because  each  individual  has  the  capacity  to 
understand  the  other  individual's  motives,  each  individual  could  exchange  places  with 
each  other,  and  yet  the  structure  would  remain  essentially  the  same.  This  experiencing  of 
the  other  is  referred  to  as  a "thou  orientation"  in  Schutz's  theories. 

Schulz's  conceptualizations  on  social  relationships,  indeed  all  of  his  theorizing, 
was  in  the  abstract.  Following  Weber,  as  well  as  Husserl,  he  worked  with  ideal  types, 
although  he  attempted  to  describe  them  as  operating  within  a social  world,  and  attributed 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  these  abstract,  ideal  actors.  One  of  the  shortcomings  of 
phenomenology,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  it  fails  to  address  social  action  and  social 
situations  when  things  diverge  widely  from  ideal  expectations.  If  we  want  to  talk  about 
two  individuals  who  do  not  share  equal  social  status,  then  is  it  possible  to  describe  their 
relationship  as  elliptical  in  nature?  If  the  two  individuals  in  question  do  not  have  a shared 
social  history,  are  perspectives  and  motives  therefore  so  easily  shared?  It  might  be  nearly 
impossible  to  speak  of  a "thou  orientation"  when  very  little  reciprocity  of  perspectives  or 


In  this  study,  die  general  understanding  of  how  two  ideal  typical  individuals 
interact  with  each  other,  as  described  by  Schulz's  phenomenological  method,  is  used  as  a 
heuristic  device  in  the  study  of  interracial  friendship.  This  is  particularly  necessary  as 
this  work  does  not  follow  traditional  phenomenological  methods.  Additionally.  Schulz 
himself  argues  dial  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  process  of  the  negotiation  and 
construction  of  social  forces  in  any  scientific  sense.  He  felt  that  actual  individuals  living 
in  the  life-world  are  far  too  unpredictable  and  ephemeral  for  scientific  study. 


I now  turn  to  the  work  of  Pierre  Bourdicu  for  some  insight  as  to  how  the  everyday 
lives  of  people  are  theoretically  connected  to  social  structures,  including  the  distribution 
of  power. 

Bourdicu's  social  world  is  encompassed  by  two  critical  elements  that  lend  to 
coincide  with  the  notion  of  subjective  and  objective  perspectives:  the  habitus  and  the 
field.  The  habitus  is  an  agent's  set  of  internalized,  embodied  dispositions  that  enable  the 
agent  to  act  and  react  in  a certain  number  of  ways.  They  are  the  schemes  through  with 
agents  perceive,  evaluate,  understand  and  appreciate  the  world  (Ritzer,  1992).  A useful 
way  of  thinking  about  the  habitus  is  that  it  is  formed  through  experience,  and  might  also 
be  referred  to  as  an  embodiment  of  one's  personal  history. 

Bourdicu  is  careful  in  choosing  the  label  of  ''agent''  to  refer  to  an  individual,  in 
order  to  distinguish  agency  from  the  idea  of  the  transcendental  subject;  pointing  out  that 


the  creative,  active,  inventive  capacity  of  the  agent  is  socially  constituted  and  acquired 
over  time  (1990b). 

The  result  of  this  acquisition  of  dispositions  is  often  referred  to  as  "a  feel  for  the 
game."  Bourdicu  compares  the  case  with  which  agents  move  through  social  life  to  the 
way  in  which  a soccer  player  moves  across  a playing  field:  by  internalizing  the  rules  and 


players  literally  without  thinking  (Bourdieu,  1990a).  In  the  same  way,  we  as  agents  are 
able  to  take  the  world  and  its  rules  for  granted  and  move  within  it  accordingly.  We  have 
learned  its  rules,  and  through  our  lived  experiences  have  gained  a practical  understanding 
of  the  social  world. 

Bourdicu  refers  to  the  objective  aspect  of  the  social  world  as  the  field:  the  set  of 
preexisting  structures  and  rules  that  govern  our  social  behavior  (Bourdieu  and  Waquant, 

1 992).  He  describes  this  structure  as  a network,  or  configuration  of  relations  between 
objectively  defined  positions,  according  to  the  amount  of  capital  (or  power)  an  agent  has 
in  a particular  field.  He  is  careful  to  point  out  that  while  these  structures  pre-dale  each 
particular  agent,  they  are  the  site  of  power  struggles  in  which  agents  continually  redesign 
both  the  field  and  its  rules.  In  fact,  the  very  definition  of  any  given  field  is  often  the 
greatest  slake  being  struggled  over  in  that  field. 

Bourdieu  does  not  specifically  name  or  address  the  "field  of  racial  relations.” 
Some  examples  of  the  fields  in  which  he  has  conducted  theoretical  investigations  are 
academics,  culture,  and  politics.  It  is  appropriate  to  talk  about  racial  relations  as  a field, 
because  history  in  the  United  States  has  left  us  with  the  social  fact  that  skin  color  matters. 


and  has  bearing  upon  the  kind  of  life  dial  one  is  likely  10  lead.  Access  to  important 
resources,  health  status  and  social  respect  arc  all  distributed,  in  part,  according  to  skin 

Bourdieu  conceptualizes  the  interaction  between  habitus  and  field  as  dialectical: 
an  agent  moves  within  a field  along  a certain  trajectory  which  is  determined  by  this 
interaction.  This  interaction  is  referred  to  as  "practice.”  Ritzer  (1992)  describes  the 
relationship  between  habitus  and  field  as  operating  in  two  ways.  On  one  hand,  the  field 
conditions  the  habitus  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  habitus  constitutes  the  field  as 
something  that  is  meaningful,  has  sense  and  value,  worth  the  investment  of  energy.  In 
other  words,  an  individual  is  conditioned  or  taught  by  his  or  her  experience,  and  then 
attributes  meaning  to  that  experience.  In  some  cases,  there  is  no  conscious  refiection  by 
the  agent  upon  all  of  his  or  her  experience,  and  in  some  cases,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
refiection.  Nevertheless,  all  of  that  experience,  whether  noticed  or  not  by  the  agent, 
forms  the  habitus. 

Bourdieu  describes  the  passage  of  an  agent  through  a field  as  a trajectory,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  is  guided  both  by  an  agent's  volition,  and  limited  by  the  structure 
of  the  field.  Any  given  location  along  this  trajectory  may  be  conceptualized  as  unique. 
Therefore,  any  particular  action  or  location  within  the  field  may  not  be  explained  solely 
by  a phenomenological  approach  to  understand  the  agent  nor  by  a purely  objective 
description  of  the  institution  or  structure  in  which  the  agent  travels  ( 1 990b). 

As  will  be  explained  in  the  following  section,  the  social  forces  at  work  in  our 
daily  lives,  such  as  racism  and  classism,  often  result  in  different  trajectories  for  different 


individuals  through  our  social  lives.  For  example,  the  force  with  which  racism  exerts 
itself  often  pushes  Whiles  and  Blacks  in  different  directions  when  it  comes  to  residential 
location  or  selection  of  place  of  worship. 

In  this  study.  I use  Bourdicu's  notions  of  the  field  and  trajectory  to  refer  to  the 
conditions  of  social  life  that  the  women  interviewed  encounter.  I interview  them  in  their 
habitus,  where  the  focus  is  the  particular  perceptions  and  reactions  that  these  women  have 
about  their  particular  lives  and  experiences.  Yet  as  a researcher,  I continually  bring  my 
awareness  of  the  effects  of  the  various  fields  on  the  women's  lives. 

Everyday  life  has  long  been  a source  of  endless  fascination  for  social  scientists,  as 
well  as  authors  and  artists.  Perhaps  this  is  because  it  is  the  surface  upon  which  all  of  the 
teeming  and  convoluted  undercurrents  that  we  conceptualize  as  social  structure,  erupt.  If 
we  look  carefully  and  pay  great  attention,  we  think  we  are  capable  of  seeing  the  unfolding 
of  events  that  might  seem  arbitrary  and  of  prominent  importance  to  the  actors  involved, 
but  we  believe  arc  related  to  great  forces  that  will  otherwise  always  remain  invisible  to  us. 
We  can't  "see"  systems  of  gender  or  "observe"  stratification  at  work,  but  we  can  see  their 
effects.  While  some  studies  demonstrate  these  forces  by  quantitatively  documenting  the 
results  of  surveys  of  women  in  upper  management  or  the  plummet  of  large  numbers  of 
the  middle  class  into  levels  of  poverty,  other  studies  attempt  to  show  a more  vivid  and 
personal  picture  of  such  forces  as  work  by  presenting  an  in-depth  look  at  how  one 
person's  or  a few  peoples'  lives  have  been  affected  by  these  social  forces. 

What  makes  this  study  fruitful  and  exciting  is  my  attempt  to  "capture”  the  effects 
of  two  profound  social  processes  in  a new  way.  We  are  still  not  very  far  along  in  our 
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attempts  at  understanding  how  Americans  manage  to  connect  their  abstract  ideas  about 
racial  differences  with  their  ability  to  know  and  care  about  people  who  are  racially 
different  from  themselves.  Still,  we  often  further  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  differential 
access  to  resources  like  education  and  wealth  has  a profound  effect  on  the  way  we  interact 
with  the  world  and  the  people  around  us  (Omi  and  Winant,  1 994.)  Sociologists  spend  a 
lot  of  time  talking  about  the  need  to  blend  structure  and  agency,  but  very  lew  scholars 
attempt  to  build  such  a project  into  the  design  of  their  studies.  In  this  study,  the 
phenomenon  of  interracial  friendship  is  examined  from  both  perspectives. 

While  the  ideas  of  Schutz  and  Bourdieu  are  useful  starting  points,  they  are  of 
limited  use,  ultimately,  for  the  data  that  I have  collected.  Schutz's  and  Bourdieu’s  theories 
are  abstract  and  general,  while  my  data  are  focused  and  concrete.  The  data,  and  the 
analysis,  are  plagued  by  the  classic  dilemma  of  how  to  satisfactorily  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  social  structure  in  the  words  of  the  women  I interviewed. 

What  I propose,  theoretically,  is  that  the  trajectories  that  these  women's  lives  are 
experiencing,  are  unique  in  our  society.  Further,  that  they  are  both  evidence  of,  and 
contributing  to,  the  re-negotiation  of  the  rules  of  the  field  of  racial  relations.  Throughout 
the  following  chapters,  this  is  the  theoretical  understanding  that  1 bring  to  the 
phenomenon  of  interracial  friendships. 

A final  note:  there  is  a theoretical  dilemma  posed  by  the  feet  that  I have  first 
chosen  a topic,  "friendship"  and  then  set  out  to  find  it  in  society.  The  problem  of 
reification  is  thus  posed.  As  a socially  constructed  category,  friendship  is,  ultimately 
nothing  more  than  a word  we  have  chosen  to  designate  an  abstract  relationship. 


Berger  and  Luckmann  (1967)  offer  the  notion  of  a "common-sense  knowledge." 
This  refers  to  knowledge  in  our  society  which  appears  to  have  an  agreed-upon  definition 
by  most  people.  Friendship  appears  to  be  a particularly  good  example  of  such  a topic,  as 
it  is  experienced  directly  and  routinely  by  almost  all  of  us.  Further,  with  regards  to  this 
study  in  particular,  none  of  the  women  I approached  with  a request  to  participate  were 
troubled  or  contused  with  the  concept  of  friendship.  They  often  needed  clarification  on 
the  degree  of  intimacy  desired,  but  never  requested  a definition  of  the  general  term. 

Racial  Relations  Theory 

In  many  ways,  classic  race  relations  theory  has  touched  upon  the  importance  of 
primary  group  relations  in  the  movement  toward  improving  race  relations  in  America. 
Concepts  such  as  assimilation  and  integration,  while  generally  referring  to  the  process  of 
uniting  entire  groups  of  people,  sometimes  were  mentioned  by  these  early  scholars,  in  a 
casual  way  of  having  something  to  do  with  relationships  between  individuals. 

For  some  time,  assimilation  theory  was  the  dominant  theoretical  perspective  in 
race  relations  theory.  First  explicitly  outlined  by  Robert  Park  as  a cycle,  assimilation 
theory  was  characterized  by  progressive  stages  of  duration,  intensity  and  quality  of 
contact  of  an  out-group  with  an  in-group  (Park,  1950).  On  the  abstract  level.  Park 
identifies  the  form  of  the  racial  relations  cycle  as  one  of  contacts,  competition, 
accommodation  and  assimilation.  Placed  in  a framework  that  describes  the  progression 
of  human  relations  as  the  result  of  market  forces,  the  cycle  theory  of  race  relations  posits 
initial  contact  as  both  a result  and  an  infiucncc  on  economic  growth  and  competition. 
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Fueled  by  a desire  lo  explore  and  gain,  a dominant  group  comes  into  contact  with  another 
group.  Eventually  competition  builds  between  the  two  groups  until  some  sort  of 
comfortable  accommodation  occurs,  whereby  both  groups  come  lo  an  uneasy  stability  of 
unequal  relations.  Over  time,  the  disempowered  minority  group  becomes  like, 
assimilates  or  melts  into,  the  larger  group. 

This  view  of  race  relations  fueled  early  work  in  the  field.  Milton  Gordon's 


Emphasizing  the  importance  of  considering  social  structure,  he  argues  that  prior  to 
assimilation  on  the  cultural  level  (e.g.  marital,  identity,  altitudinal,  etc.),  structural 
assimilation  first  must  be  achieved.  When  ethnic  groups  are  structurally  separate,  Gordon 
argues,  prejudice  and  hostile  attitudes  are  promoted.  Gordon  describes  relations  between 
different  racial  and  religious  groups  in  America  (during  the  early  1 960's)  as  "structurally 
pluralist"  in  that  individuals  in  these  groups  tend  to  remain  within  their  own  cliques, 
institutions,  organizations  and  the  like.  This  structural  separation  results  in  the 
maintenance  of  "cultural  pluralism"  in  that  religious  beliefs,  values,  historical  symbols 
and  so  on,  remain  distinct  (or  nearly  so)  for  each  group.  At  the  same  time,  Gordon  argues 
that,  in  general,  ethnic  minorities  in  the  United  States  tend  to  an  "Anglo-conformity" 
model  of  assimilation,  in  that  they  arc  gradually,  over  generations,  adopting  the  various 
values  and  identities  of  the  middle-class,  white  Protestant  Americans.  This  is  the  future 
of  racial  and  ethnic  relations,  according  lo  Gordon's  model  of  assimilation  in  America. 

In  their  discussion  of  assimilation  theory,  Feagin  and  Feagin  (1996)  distinguish 
between  primary  structural  assimilation  and  secondary  structural  assimilation.  They 


This  seems  a reasonable  assumption  given  our  propensity  towards  homophily  in 
friendship  choice.  With  cultural  assimilation  comes  likeness. 

The  conflict  model  of  race  relations  historically  has  tended  to  highlight  the 
differences  between  racial  groups  and  the  discoid  between  them.  Given  the  present  level 
of  racial  conflict  in  American  society  despite  years  of  civil  rights  and  affirmative  action 
(Feagin  and  Vera.  1 995),  this  often  seems  to  be  a more  appropriate  framework. 

Classic  works  from  this  perspective  tend  to  focus  on  how  discrimination  is  carried 
out  at  the  structural  level.  For  example,  the  work  of  Carmicheal  and  Hamilton  (1967) 
introduced  the  notion  of  internal  colonialism  and  institutional  discrimination  is  a 
landmark  work  in  this  tradition.  The  basic  insights  of  their  work,  as  well  as  the  entire 
tradition  as  originally  laid  out  by  Du  Bois  (1903)  and  Oliver  Cromwell  Cox  (1948 ).  is 
dial  discrimination  of  black  people  is  the  result  of  structurally  exploitative  relations 
between  blacks  and  whites.  Whether  it  was  legal  segregation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  or  the  social  and  economic  exploitative  relations  of  capitalism,  these  writers  tend 
to  focus  on  the  way  groups  of  people  have  been  organized  to  the  benefit  of  the  dominant 
racial  group  at  the  expense  of  the  subordinate  group. 

What  this  perspective  has  to  offer  this  study  is  the  insight  that  people  of  different 
racial  groups  tend  to  be  structurally  separated.  The  racial  stratification  of  the  workplace: 
white  people  concentrated  in  the  elite  and  managerial  jobs  as  opposed  to  the 
concentration  of  minority  people  in  low-skilled  service  jobs,  is  one  such  example. 
Residential  segregation  is  another  example.  This  stratification  shapes  the  social  worlds 


within  which  while  and  black  American  move  everyday.  This  is  an  example  of  the  type 


of  "typificatlon"  with  which  a Schutzian  actor  must  cope. 

Classic  race  relations  theory,  then,  is  primarily  concerned  with  relations  at  the 
macro,  structural  level.  The  evetyday  level,  the  focus  of  Schulz's  theorizing,  has  largely 
gone  uncxnmined  in  the  area  of  race  relations,  until  recently  (see  for  example.  Fcagin  and 
Sikes,  1994).  While  new  works  at  this  level  are  beginning  to  appear,  a discussion  of  the 
everyday  substance  of  race  relations  may  primarily  be  found  in  works  of  fiction, 
autobiography  or  in  essays.  With  some  exceptions,  there  arc  few  systematic  studies  of  the 
everyday,  lived  effects  of  racial  antagonism. 

It  is  becoming  clear,  today,  that  need  to  come  to  a more  complete  account  and 
description  of  how  racial  prejudice  and  discrimination  work  at  both  levels  (in  concert 
with  each  other.)  In  this  way.  the  structural  aspects  of  racism  are  not  ignored,  but  placed 
centrally,  alongside  the  description  of  the  everyday  effects  of  racism.  Some  works,  in 
particular  those  that  often  criticize  the  dichotomization  of  social  life  into  macro  and 
micro,  begin  to  bridge  these  levels  and  present  models  that  attempt  to  accommodate 
different  levels  and  foci  of  analysis. 

Philomcna  Essed  has  gone  a long  way  in  trying  to  integrate  the  macro  and  micro 

establishes  a theoretical  framework  that  attempts  to  unify  both  levels  of  analysis  in  a 
manner  that  she  calls  "everyday  racism."  Conceptualizing  racism  as  both  a structure  and 
a process,  she  emphasizes  that  while  discrimination  takes  place  as  a result  of  unequal 
formulation  and  application  of  laws,  rules,  allocation  of  resources  and  so  on,  it  is  also  a 
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process  because  those  very  rules  and  manners  of  distribution  and  application  are  re- 
created and  confirmed  through  everyday  practices.  Structures  and  ideologies.  Essed 
argues,  do  not  exist  outside  of  evetyday  practices.  This  might  be  seen  as  keeping  with 
Bourdieu's  notion  of  field  and  habitus  and  their  interaction.  Also,  she  finds  it  necessary 
to  locate  any  particular  instance  of  discrimination  within  a historical,  material  and 
political  context. 

Essed  defines  "evetyday  life"  as  the  direct  reproduction  of  the  person  embedded  in 
social  relations.  Living  in  a day-to-day  basis  requires  a stock  of  knowledge  that  ranges 
from  that  which  is  needed  to  be  known  merely  to  survive  (c.g.-knowledge  of  language, 
norms,  customs,  etc.)  to  other  kinds  of  knowledge  that  one  uses  in  evetyday  life  such  as 
that  which  is  gathered  through  institutions  such  as  schooling  or  the  media.  Bourdieu's 
term  to  describe  this  process  is  a “practical  mastery."  Essed  (1991)  claims  that  "the 
system  is  internalized  in  everyday  life  through  socialization  processes."  Influenced  by 
Garfinkel's  work,  everyday  life,  for  Essed,  consists  of  that  which  is  taken  for  granted  and 
therefore  easily  understood  or  in  fact,  beyond  understanding  due  to  its  feel  of  familiarity. 

Essed  focuses  on  the  interpretation  of  racist  events  and  how  individual  women 
cognitively  respond  to  the  objective  experience  of  racism.  This  stands  as  a model  of  how 
to  interpret  both  dimensions  of  racism,  simultaneously, 

Ruth  Frankcnburg's  (1993)  recent  work  on  the  social  construction  of  whiteness 
provides  another  example  of  the  new  attention  being  given  to  the  lived  experience  of 
racial  differences,  and  racial  relations.  With  her  interviews  of  thirty  white  women,  she 
attempts  to  examine  the  experience  of  being  white,  with  emphasis  on  understanding  the 


formation  of  white  women's  race  consciousness.  Fn 


a complexly  constructed  product  of  local,  regional  and  global  relations,  past  and  present 
(1993).  Like  Essed.  she  places  emphasis  on  the  material  structuring  of  daily  life  by  race 
in  both  the  past  and  the  present,  which  is  an  important  theoretical  move  if  a complete 
understanding  of  interracial  relationships  in  contemporary  society  is  sought.  In  this  way. 
the  cognitive  and  emotional  aspects  of  an  individual's  attitudes  toward  race  arc  better 
understood.  As  a consequence.  Frankcnburg  spends  considerable  time  asking  the  women 
she  interviewed  about  their  life  histories  and  experiences  with  people  who  arc  different 
than  themselves.  In  this  study,  the  probing  life  histories  on  lived  experiences  with 


The  above  two  feminist  authors  provide  an  excellent  example  of  how  to  examine 
the  impact  of  race  on  the  individual  lives  of  women,  without  merely  treating  race  as  either 
an  abstract  concept  or  as  an  explanatory  variable  in  socio-economic  oppression.  Rather, 
by  examining  the  day-to-day  interactions  of  their  interviewees,  as  well  as  their  individual 
histories,  these  authors  demonstrate  a new  way  of  conceptualizing  race  and  racial 
difference.  The  structural  aspects  of  race  are  acknowledged  as  shaping  the  context  of  the 
women's  lives.  The  agent  aspects  are  included  as  the  women  reflect  and  make  sense  of 
their  experiences. 

This  type  of  analysis  is  not  limited  to  specifically  feminist  scholars,  indeed  other 
researchers  are  also  pursuing  this  kind  of  research,  notably  Feagin  and  Sikes  (1994)  in 
their  analyzing  209  in-depth  interviews  with  middle  class  African-Americans.  They 
emphasize  the  "cumulative  effects"  of  racism.  Essed's  and  Frankcnburg's  work  arc 


relevant  here  because  they  also  include  the  perspective  of  gender,  a perspective  of  central 
importance  to  my  study  as  well. 

By  blending  the  micro  and  macro  perspectives,  and  theoretical  insights  gleaned 

unusual  phenomenon  in  contemporary  society,  and  provides  a thorough  analysis  of  both 
the  trajectory  of  experience  that  leads  to  friendship,  as  well  as  the  lived  experience  in 
such  friendship. 


Literature  Review 

Very  little  has  been  written  specifically  on  the  topic  of  interracial  friendship.  As  a 
result,  the  literature  review  for  this  study  is  one  that  focuses  on  friendship  research  in 
general,  and  what  limited  work  has  been  done  in  the  areas  of  gender,  class  and  race.  Such 
research  serves  to  illustrate  how  friendship  has  been  traditionally  conceptualized  by  social 
scientists.  As  the  following  sections  demonstrate,  the  primary  way  in  which  social 
scientists  have  conceptualized  friendship  has  been  to  study  it  as  a phenomenon  that 
occurs  between  two  (or  more)  people  and  limited  to  a description  of  what  occurs  between 
those  two  people.  Such  a view,  or  objectification  of  friendship  works  to  isolate  the 
phenomenon  of  friendship  as  free  from  the  effects  of  social  structure. 

Nevertheless,  such  research,  which  describes  the  forms  and  processes  of 
friendship  is  useful  in  that  it  lays  out  the  groundwork  for  understanding  the  meaning  and 
content  of  friendship.  It  describes  what  can  be  expected,  in  an  objective  fashion,  to  be 
reported  by  the  interviewees  as  they  describe  their  friendships.  For  example,  the 
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reporting  of  an  initial  meeting,  increased  intimacy,  shared  activities,  etc.  Upon  this 
groundwork  the  content  of  a friendship,  can  the  analytical  task  of  understanding  the 
effects  and  particularities  of  racial  relations. 

Friendship 

Bliezner  and  Adams  (1992),  in  Adult  Friendships,  describe  it  as  both  a fascinating 
and  complicated  subject.  On  the  one  hand,  friendships  with  others  is  something  that  most 
people  deem  important  in  their  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  disagreement  as  to 
what  exactly  constitutes  friendship;  there  is  considerably  more  agreement  on  the 
definition  of  other  sorts  of  personal  relationships,  such  as  relative  or  neighbor. 

While  friendship  has  been  of  interest  to  social  scientists  and  the  research  on  this 
topic  has  been  conducted  primarily  within  perhaps  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  Bliezner 
and  Adams  ( 1 992)  note  that  it  has  been  of  interest  to  humans  for  centuries  and  seminal 
discussions  of  its  importance  may  be  found  as  early  as  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and 

In  their  book-length  overview  of  the  topic  of  friendship,  Bliezner  and  Adams 
(1992)  describe  the  six  trends  in  friendship  research; 

1 . Expansion  of  the  initial  focus  on  child  peer  interaction  to  the  study  of  friendship  across 

the  life  span. 

2.  Movement  to  study  friendship  as  a distinct  category  of  relationship, 

3.  Broadening  of  adult  friendship  research  from  a disciplinary  to  a multi-disciplinary 
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methodology,  my  analysis  is  limited  to  a conceptualization  of  friendship,  based  on 
observed  and  recorded  behaviors. 


Also  of  relevance  to  this  study  are  the  generalizations  made  regarding  the  nature 
of  adult  friendships.  Bliezner  and  Adams  point  out  that  there  is  a general  paucity  of 
studies  that  focus  exclusively  on  the  middle-aged  adult.  Many  studies  rely  on  research 
done  with  collcge-agcd  students.  Bliezner  and  Adams  make  a case  for  conceptualizing 
adult  friendships  as  different  from  college-aged  friendships.  They  argue  that  adults  tend 
to  have  a greater  number  of  demands  and  more  varied  demands  on  their  time.  Adults  are 
more  likely  to  spend  a large  amount  of  time  with  their  families  as  well  as  to  have  full- 
time jobs.  Additionally,  Bliezner  and  Adams  report,  adults  tend  to  interact  with  a wider 
variety  of  people  and  presumably  have  less  time  to  spend  with  friends.  Mature  adult 
friendships,  therefore,  are  characterized  by  less  homogeneity,  density  and  solidarity. 

While  Bliezner  and  Adams  may  be  applauded  for  their  attempt  to  distinguish 
college-aged  friendships  from  mature  adult  friendships,  I believe  that  it  fails  on  several 
grounds.  First,  it  is  biased  towards  social  groups  for  whom  it  is  a norm  to  attend  college. 
Secondly,  the  assumption  that  mature  adults  spend  less  time  with  their  friends  seems 
false.  Families,  whether  they  be  nuclear  or  non-traditional,  are  hardly  isolated  entities 
living  in  a social  vacuum.  People  visit  with  one  another,  vacation  together,  belong  to 
various  associations  together,  and  so  on. 

Nevertheless.  I believe  it  is  important  to  distinguish  college-age  friendships  from 
mature  adult  friendships  for  developmental  reasons.  In  a study  that  presupposes  the 
existence  of  strong  social  forces,  the  maturity  and  insight  which  experience  and  age  bring 
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about,  may  serve  as  important  mediators  in  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  an 
interracial  friendship. 


There  is  a large  body  of  literature  that  argues  that  women's  friendships,  are  more 
intimate  than  men's  or  cross-sex  friendships  (see,  for  example,  Winstead,  1986;  Bell, 
1981)  and  tend  toward  greater  disclosure  of  feelings  (see,  for  example,  Reis  ct  al„  1985; 


self-revelation,  nurturance  and  emotional  support  (Rubin,  1985). 

Bliezner  and  Adams  point  out  that  while  gender  differences  in  friendship  patterns 
are  well-documented,  less  understood  is  the  notion  of  why  these  differences  exist,  A few 
researchers  have  posited  some  explanations.  The  dated  research  of  Gillespie,  Krannich 
and  Leffler  (1985)  explains  that  men's  and  women’s  social  worlds  are  different,  and  that 
men  tend  to  occupy  institutions  (work,  etc)  that  serve  to  encourage  more  contact  with 
others  than  do  the  social  locations  that  women  occupy  (home,  etc).  Conversely,  Fox, 
Gibbs  and  Auerbach  (1985)  propose  that  women's  tendency  towards  expressive  aspects  of 
friendship  and  men's  tendency  towards  instrumental  aspects  of  friendship  are  what 
account  for  differences  in  friendship  styles.  Such  differences  result,  they  claim,  from 
differential  socializauon  along  gender  norms. 

Finally,  feminist  theory  speculates  about  the  different  and  connected  ways  women 
attempt  to  know  things,  especially  the  experiences  of  others.  (Bclenkey.  et.  al„  1986; 
Collins  1992).  It  has  been  suggested  that  women  often  rely  more  upon  empathy  in 


Cozby,  1973).  Also,  women's  friendships  have  been  found  to  rest  on  shared  intimacy. 


seeking  lo  understand  other  people  and  their  experiences,  and  this  might  affect  the  way  in 
which  women  get  to  know  other  women. 


However,  recent  research  suggests  that  the  differences  in  men's  and  women's 
friendship  styles  are  mote  based  more  on  gendered  ideology  than  actual  processual  or 
affectional  differences.  Walker  ( 1 994)  interviewed  52  men  and  women  about  both  their 
gender  ideologies  and  tile  content  of  their  actual  friendships.  She  discovered  that  their 
general  descriptions  of  their  friendships  were  colored  by  gender  expectations,  but  that  the 
specific  descriptions  of  their  friendships  did  not  support  the  traditional  differences 
dictated  by  conventional  gender  stereotyping. 

Walker  (1994)  also  found  that  class  had  a large  impact  on  determining  the 
structure  of  a friendship.  She  found  that  middle-class  women  who  are  occupying 
professions  that  had  been  traditionally  reserved  for  men  were  reporting  the  same  types  of 
barriers  to  genuine  intimate  friendship  that  had  been  described  as  characteristic  of  men's 
friendships:  a lack  of  time  due  to  high  job  pressure  (including  high  job  mobility)  and  a 
limiting  of  one's  social  network  to  those  who  are  professional  colleagues. 


Allan  (1989)  criticizes  those  sociologists  who  have  devoted  time  and  attention  lo 
the  study  of  friendship  as  favoring  the  personal  qualities  of  friendship,  issues  such  as 
mutual  attraction,  or  the  nature  of  people's  feelings  for  one  another.  He  claims  that  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  attention  to  structural  issues  affecting  relationships.  Friendship 


they  are  influenced  by  a range  of  structural  factors  which,  to  some  degree,  lie  outside  the 
control  of  the  individual"  (Allan.  1 989).  He  urges  sociologists  to  include  ideas  such 
class  position  and  systems  of  gender  in  their  conceptualizations  of  friendship.  Allan  is 
noticeably  silent  on  the  topic  of  friendship  and  race. 

Discussing  the  nature  of  contemporary  middle  class  friendships,  Allan  points  to 
issues  such  as  mobility  in  both  employment  and  housing,  and  a lack  of  nccessaiy 
interdependence  as  characterizing  the  structural  level  of  middle  class  friendships.  He 
points  out  that  middle  class  people  tend  to  move  about  geographically  due  to  employment 
needs  and  also  have  rite  ability  to  distance  their  homes  from  their  place  of  employment. 
Additionally,  they  typically  have  access  to  enough  resources  to  make  unnecessary  the 
developing  of  strong  tics  with  their  neighbors.  It  would  be  more  likely,  for  instance,  to 
find  a person  going  to  a next  door  neighbor  in  a working  class  or  poor  neighborhood  to 
borrow  an  item  or  to  request  assistance  in  driving  to  the  grocery  store,  than  to  find  such 
activity  going  on  in  a middle  class  neighborhood.  Indeed,  it  is  unusual  to  find  strong 
community  bonds  at  all  in  middle  class  neighborhoods,  and  Allan  suggests  that  for 
middle  class  people,  "network"  is  a much  better  descriptor  than  "community." 

Another  consequence  that  greater  mobility  and  lack  of  strong  community  bonds 
has  in  the  creation  of  different  types  of  social  lives  for  working  class  and  middle  class 
people,  according  to  Allan,  is  the  degree  to  which  people  feel  comfortable  with  bringing 
friends  into  their  home.  Citing  a classic  study  by  Williams  (1938),  he  points  out  that  for 
working-class  families,  often  trapped  within  crowded  urban  areas,  privacy  was  at  a 
premium.  Due  to  the  great  need  to  rely  on  neighbors  for  everything  from  help  with  child 


care  lo  having  to  share  basic  facilities,  it  became  important  to  exclude  non-kin  from  the 
domestic  sphere  in  order  to  keep  some  privacy  and  sense  of  control  over  one's  business. 

Allan's  perspective  on  the  structural  aspects  of  friendship  is  both  inspiring  and 
instructive.  It  serves  as  a model  of  the  type  of  thinking  that  is  necessary  to  adequately 
move  beyond  a mere  description  of  friendship.  Also,  it  is  instructive  because  it  serves  as 
a reminder  that  there  are  different  norms  and  patterns  of  behavior  even  among  groups  of 
people  who  often  seem  alike.  Given  this,  an  examination  of  interracial  friendships  needs 
not  to  assume  that  particular  friendship  styles  are  cither  universal  or  normative. 


Friendship  and  Race 

With  the  exception  of  Blumberg  and  Royce  ( 1 979),  there  has  been  very  little 
research  on  interracial  friendships,  specifically.  Most  studies  in  this  area  have 
concentrated  primarily  on  the  effects  of  racial  integration  upon  schoolchildren's 
friendships  (Hallinan  and  Williams,  1987;  Hallinanand  Texeira  1987a,  1987b;  Bullock. 
1978;  Katz.  1964 ) and  upon  housing  units  (Duestsch  and  Collins.  1951. 1965;  Wilneret 
al„  1952,  1955).  These  studies  have  focused  on  the  effects  of  integration  on  white 
attitudes  or  on  minority  academic  achievement. 

Jackman  and  Crane  (1986),  provide  one  of  the  few  studies  that  specifically  set  out 
to  randomly  find  and  study  adult  interracial  friendships.  They  analyzed  results  from  a 
national  survey  in  which  white  respondents  were  asked  about  their  contacts  and 
friendships  with  blacks.  Those  with  high  amounts  of  contact  were  analyzed  with  respect 
to  their  answers  on  a scale  measuring  attitudes  toward  blacks.  Findings  suggested  that 


intimacy  with  one  particular  Black  person  was  less  important  than  a variety  of  contacts 
and  that  any  effects  upon  altitudes  are  contingent  upon  the  relative  SES  of  the  black 


Rhoda  Goldstein  Blumbcrg  and  Wendell  James  Royce  published  Interracial 
Bonds,  a collection  of  essays  on  interracial  relationships,  in  1979.  Arguing  that  their 
work  departed  from  the  dominant  trend  of  writing  in  race  relations,  they  offered  their 
work  as  an  affirmation  of  a "neglected,  overlooked,  and  ofren  discredited  reality-positive 
interracial  ties"  (1979).  They  point  out  that  throughout  America's  history,  there  have  been 
opposing  trends:  "human  relationships  that  have  transcended  color,  colonizers  who 
"refused"  their  roles,  coalitions  between  unlikely  partners,  members  of  racial  minorities 
who  struggled  against  their  historically  validated  mistrust  of  every  white." 

Their  work  is  largely  historical  and/or  in  the  form  of  personal  essay.  One  section 
is  devoted  to  the  historical  appreciation  of  such  relationships,  another  addresses  the 
existence  of  cross-racial  political  coalitions.  The  final  two  sections,  one  on  integration 
and  the  other  on  personal  bonds  are  more  relevant  to  the  current  study.  Essays  from  each 
of  these  sections  receive  detailed  discussion  in  later  chapters  (particularly  chapter  5, 
"Integration"  and  chapter  6,  "Empathy")  due  to  their  usefulness  in  understanding  the 
dynamics  of  the  interracial  friendships  under  study. 


All  of  the  above  race  and  ethnic  studies  focus  primarily  on  white  attitudes 
subsequent  to  Black  contact.  Additionally,  almost  all  of  the  studies  exclusively  examine 
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black-while  contact  that  takes  place  within  some  non-voluntary  institutional  confines, 
such  as  housing  units,  classrooms  or  work  settings.  This  study  examines  black-white 
friendships  per-se.  and  particularly  those  that  have  not  developed  as  a result  of  non- 
voluntary'  institutional  contact. 

Such  a discussion  is  notably  absent  from  the  traditional  friendship  literature,  or 
from  the  literature  on  integration  or  race  relations.  This  study,  which  simultaneously 
examines  the  forms  and  structural  setting  of  close,  interpersonal  voluntary  friendships  is 
unique  in  both  its  theoretical  perspective  and  its  subject  of  interest. 

Genuine  voluntary,  non-institutional  contact  between  blacks  and  whites  has  been 
almost  non-existent  in  American  history.  Consequently,  those  friendships  that  have 
developed  and  extend  beyond  the  confines  of  the  particular  institution  (work-place, 
classroom,  ball  court,  prison,  etc.)  are  unique  and  therefore  the  subject  for  this  study.  As 
noted  in  Ihc  previous  chapter,  I conceptualize  the  women  in  this  study  as  being  on 
"unusual  trajectories"  that  lead  them  into  situations  where  these  genuine  emotional  bonds 
may  develop.  Additionally,  earlier  research  has  tended  to  focus  on  the  effect  the 
friendship  has  upon  white's  and  their  racial  attitudes.  1 propose  that  interracial  friendship 
also  has  an  equally  intense  effect,  albeit  quite  different,  on  the  Black  individual  involved. 
For  example,  learning  to  trust  someone  from  a group  of  people  who  have  both  historically 
and  in  one's  own  lifetime,  oppressed  and  ignored  both  yourself  and  other  friends,  relatives 
and  countless  others  like  yourself,  can  be  a difficult  and  conflicting  task.  White  people 
often  fail  to  understand  the  courage  it  takes  for  black  people  to  make  a "leap  of  faith" 
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across  the  color  line,  and  permit  honest  intimacy  between  themselves  and  someone  who 
can  be  considered  a member  of  an  oppressing  group. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  issues  that  have  been  lacking  in  previous  research  on 
interracial  friendship  that  receive  attention  in  this  project.  In  this  way,  both  the  subject  of 
this  study  and  the  theoretical  perspective  taken  in  the  analysis  can  contribute  both  to  the 
growing  literature  on  friendship  as  well  as  to  a more  thorough  understanding  of  the 
spectrum  of  possible  relations  between  the  races. 


CHAPTER  3 


METHODOLOGY 

The  study  of  women's  interracial  friendships  requires  a great  deal  of  sensitivity  to 
the  dynamics  of  race  as  well  as  those  of  class  and  other  significant  differences  and  how 
these  affect  the  friendship  itself  and  the  dam  gathering  process.  As  a white  woman,  I am 
particularly  suspect  to  being  sensitive  to  the  aforementioned  "subtleties"  of  racism  and  its 
effects  on  the  research  process  and  the  subjects  involved. 

Sample 

friends  conducted  between  August  1994  through  June  1996.  Each  dyad  contained  one 
self-identified  black  or  African-American  woman  and  one  self-identified  white  woman. 

her  words,  the  three  "hang"  together.  The  pressing  need  for  data  was  sufficient 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  interracial  friendship  couples  are  difficult  to 


d.  Initially,' 


requests  through  the  various  local  communities,  of  which  I am  a member,  were  made. 
These  consisted  of  the  women's  community,  political  activist  community  and  the 
academic  community.  Several  early  subjects  provided  names  and  so  resulted  in  the 
location  of  later  dyads.  Due  to  financial  constraints,  fieldwork  was  limited  to  the  local 
area  in  which  I was  living  at  the  time.  Thus,  seven  of  the  dyads  were  located  in  a 
Southern  University  metropolitan  area  and  four  of  the  dyads  were  located  in  a medium- 
sized  Northeastern  city. 

Respondents  were  of  a wide  variety  of  ages,  ranging  from  25  to  62.  There  is  some 
research  that  indicates  that  the  function  of  friendship  changes  somewhat  with  age.  but  the 
differences  among  different  age  groups  of  adult  women  are  minimal  compared  to  the 
differences  between  adult  women  and  girls  (Candy.  Troll  and  Levy,  1981). 

The  sample  contained  a great  deal  of  variety  with  regards  to  educational  levels, 
religion  and  sexual  orientations. 

Educational  levels  ranged  from  some  college  to  doctorate  and  professional 
degrees.  1 9 out  of  23  women  had  completed  four  years  of  college,  with  the  remaining 
four  consisting  of  one  woman's  having  an  associate's  degree  and  three  women  reporting 
having  taken  some  college  classes.  Five  women  held  professional  degrees,  ranging  from 
a D.D.M  to  nursing  degrees.  Three  women  held  the  highest  advanced  degrees  in  their 
fields,  and  two  women  held  Master's  degrees.  Religions  varied  from  not  practicing  any 
religion  to  Baptist  to  Jewish.  The  black  women  were  more  likely  to  be  religious  than  the 


while  women. 


The  sample  commas  four  lesbians,  although  the  friendship  couples  do  not  consist 
of  women  who  are  either  current  or  past  lovers,  as  this  study  is  concerned  with  non- 
sexual  affective  relationships  only.  Whether  lesbians  have  different  kinds  of  friendships 
than  do  heterosexual  women  is  unknown,  and  unless  the  data  ultimately  reveal  otherwise. 

I expect  that  they  do  not.  However,  an  earlier  study  (Hogan  and  Netzer.  1993)  did 
indicate  that  white  women  who  have  a minority  status  may  be  more  likely  to  have 
feelings  of  empathy  with  black  women,  and  it  then  seems  theoretically  possible  that  this 
may  be  considered  some  degree  of  "sameness"  and  may  ultimately  lead  to  interracial 
friendships  that  involve  a white  lesbian  (or  a Jewish  woman)  as  being  more  intimate.  On 
the  other  hand.  Frankenburg  (1993)  wrote  that  she  found  no  reason  to  expect  white 
women  with  experiences  of  marginality  would  be  any  more  empathetic  towards  black 
people  than  other  white  people. 

A woman's  race  was  self-defined,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  friendship. 

Participation  requests  included  the  terms:  "African-American  women"  "white  women" 
and  "close  friends".  When  a potential  participant  requested  fttrther  definition  regarding 
the  degree  of  friendship  desired.  I indicated  that  I was  looking  for  people  who  are  in  more 
or  less  frequent  contact  with  one  another  and  who  spend  some  portion  of  their  leisure 
time  in  each  other's  company.  However,  this  varied  considerably.  For  example,  two 
women  may  consider  themselves  very  close  friends  and  talk  on  the  telephone  frequently, 
but  due  to  familial,  work  or  other  constraints,  may  not  have  the  time  to  see  each  other 
frequently.  I did  not  include  dyads  who  are  separated  by  a great  distance,  as  it  would 
have  been  nearly  impossible  to  interview  them  simultaneously. 
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Social  class  played  an  interesting  role  in  this  study.  The  women  varied  a great 
deal  on  class.  In  any  given  dyad,  the  women's  current  class  standing  was  usually  similar. 
Yet  the  black  women  were  more  likely  to  have  lower  class  or  poor  backgrounds  than  the 
white  women.  In  a few  cases,  there  were  class  discrepancies  between  the  women  in  the 
dyads.  Mostly,  the  dyads  were  either  middle  class  or  professional  women  at  the  time  of 
the  interview,  but  three  dyads  consisted  of  both  women  being  working  class  or  poor. 

With  regards  to  the  political  orientations  of  the  subjects,  it  was  expected  that 
given  the  nature  of  the  research  and  the  anticipated  presentation  of  the  project  as  being 
both  "race''  and  "women"  oriented,  that  many  of  the  women  who  chose  to  participate 
would  most  likely  have  anti-racist  and  feminist  leanings.  This  was  true  in  only  about  half 
of  the  cases.  Of  the  other  half,  they  tended  to  be  political  moderates  with  no  overt 
political  activity.  Only  one  or  two  women  altogether  might  be  labeled  politically 
conservative.  As  I expect  that  this  project  speaks  primarily  to  an  anti-racist  and  feminist 
audience,  this  distribution  seems  acceptable.  The  women  who  are  not  particularly  "race" 
or  "feminist"  conscious,  provide  an  important  contrast  within  the  sample. 

One  interesting  occurrence  in  the  gathering  of  the  data  was  the  fact  that  of  the  23 
women  interviewed,  twelve  of  the  women  were  educators,  ranging  from  pre-school 
teachers  to  retired  community  college  administrators.  Of  the  other  eight  women,  two  of 
the  dyads  had  formed  while  the  women  were  students  together,  and  one  woman  had  left  a 
teaching  job  to  become  a stay-at-home  mom.  This  can  not  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
snowball  sampling  technique  because  with  the  exception  of  one  situation  where  an 
interviewee  referred  me  to  her  niece,  no  woman  in  any  dyad  socially  interacts  with  any 


woman  in  any  other  dyad.  Each  dyad  was  identified  independently  of  all  others  (with  the 
above  exception),  and  in  no  case  did  I ever  deliberately  seek  out  educators.  In  tact,  due  to 
the  apparent  rarity  of  interracial  friendships.  most  friendships  were  located 
sercndtptlously;  such  as  my  starting  a conversation  with  a woman  I met  at  a fun  run.  or 
my  meeting  a new  next-door  neighbor. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  I did  not  have  an  easy  time  finding  these  interracial 
dyads.  Relying  primarily  upon  the  odds  of  demographics.  I tended  to  contact  black 
women  and  ask  them  if  they,  or  any  other  black  women  they  knew,  had  a close  while 
friend.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  this  request  was  first  met  with  laughter,  and  then 
usually,  a "no"  response.  This  sample,  then,  is  a rare  group  of  women  in  contemporary 
society:  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Residential  and  leisure  segregation  severely  limit  the 
opportunities  for  people  of  different  races  to  develop  close,  trusting  friendships  that 
transcend  practical  or  institutionally  based  relationships.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  eight  of  the  eleven  dyads  in  this  study  had  as  their  origin  a meeting  in  an  institutional 
arrangement,  such  as  school  or  work.  Two  had  met  through  organized  recreational 
activities,  and  one  through  professional  networking.  See  APPENDIX  A fora  more 
thorough  description  of  each  of  the  dyads. 

By  and  large,  the  friendships  studied  here  were  truly  very  intimate  friendships. 
The  women  in  the  sample  often  vacationed  together,  performed  care  giving  activities  for 
one  another,  and  shared  the  most  intimate  moments  of  their  lives  with  one  another.  They 
sang  at  each  other's  weddings,  participated  in  family  holiday  gatherings  together,  and  in 
one  case  where  both  women  are  in  commuter  marriages,  serve  as  "surrogate  spouses" 


(their  term)  for  one  another,  it  was  noi  unusual,  ai  the  end  of  the  interviews,  for  the 


women  to  hug  each  other  through  tears  and  tell  each  other  how  much  they  meant  to  each 
other.  In  many  ways,  this  study  moved  me  deeply. 


Methods 

Individuals  in  a dyad  were  interviewed  together.  For  the  first  part  of  the 
interview,  each  individual  answered  a short-answer  questionnaire  which  requested  basic 
demographic  information,  such  as  age.  education  achieved  and  current  and  past 
occupations,  (see  APPENDIX  B). 

This  short  answer  instrument  also  included  an  extensive  question  that  probed  the 
content  of  each  respondents'  friendship  circles  developed  from  Jackman  and  Crane 
(1986).  By  content.  I meant,  what  kinds  of  other  friends  does  a given  participant  have, 
and  what  kinds  of  activities  does  the  participant  engage  in  with  these  other  friends.  By 
seeking  this  information,  I gained  some  idea  as  to  whether  the  particular  friendship  being 
studied  was  typical  for  that  individual  or  not.  Of  particular  interest  to  this  study  was 
whether  the  individual  had  other  interracial  friendships.  Also,  this  scale  allowed  me  to 
calculate  a friendship  density  score  to  determine  the  amount  of  overlap  between  the 
women's  immediate  social  networks. 

The  in-depth  interview  consisted  of  a series  of  open-ended  questions  designed 
primarily  to  examine  whether  and  how  race  has  played  a central  issue  in  the  relationship 
(see  APPENDIX  C).  Additionally,  a narrative  describing  the  formation  and  history  of  the 
friendship  was  also  obtained 


Finally,  the  women  ■ 


: asked  about  their  own  histories  and  families'  histories 


with  regards  to  other  experiences  involving  interracial  relationships.  The  interviews 
lasted  from  one  hour  to  three  hours'  worth  of  time. 


Analysis 

The  interviews  were  audio-tape  recorded  and  transcribed,  for  the  most  part, 
verbatim.  As  a result  of  several  years  of  experience  of  tape  recording  qualitative 
interviews,  I have  learned  how  to  increase  the  quality  of  sound  recording  in  interview 
situations.  As  a result,  the  sound  quality  of  the  interviews  was  uniformly  good.  The 
resulting  transcripts  were  nearly  always  complete.  I re-listened  to  these  interviews 
several  times,  however,  to  ensure  that  I had  not  missed  anything  of  critical  importance. 

Analysis  proceeded  on  two  levels:  the  structural,  or  objective  level  as  well  as  the 
subjective  level.  This  required  two  separate  analytical  techniques  at  the  outset,  although 
they  blended  into  each  other  as  analysis  progressed. 

For  analysis  at  the  objective  level,  standard  grounded  theory  techniques  were  used 
(Strauss  and  Corbin,  1991),  Grounded  theory  is  a method  that  involves  using  a 
systematic  set  of  procedures  in  order  to  inductively  develop  a theory  about  a specific  set 
of  phenomena.  According  to  Strauss  and  Corbin  (1991),  a researcher  using  this 
procedure  is  able  to  develop  a substantive  theory  that  meets  the  criteria  of  science. 


precision,  rigor  and  verification.  However,  it  also  allows  for  creativity  because  the 
researcher  actively  questions  assumptions  and  is  continually  forced  to  re-focus  the 


original  research  topic  and  question  so  that  they  make  conceptual  sense  as  the  process  of 
data  gathering  unfolds.  Also,  the  quality  of  the  later  data  in  the  study  is  dependent  upon 
the  quality  and  focus  of  the  analysis  done  on  earlier  data. 

In  this  study,  each  transcript  was  reviewed  and  coded.  Initially,  at  this  stage  of 
what  Strauss  and  Corbin  (1991)  refer  to  as  "open  coding”,  the  transcripts  were  examined 
for  similarities  and  dissimilarities  at  the  conceptual  level,  which  were  identified  as 
categories,  or  themes,  and  given  labels.  In  effect,  these  categories  served  as  the  initial 
building  blocks  of  the  grounded  theory. 

Following  this,  axial  coding  takes  place,  a procedure  whereby  the  data  are  put 
back  together  by  examining  the  initial  categories  in  their  specific  contexts  to  gain  a more 
precise  understanding.  For  example,  once  the  category  of  "sameness/difference"  was 
identified  as  a subject  that  appearing  in  multiple  interviews,  I went  back  to  each  instance 
of  where  it  was  found  and  examined  the  particular  context  for  details  such  as  the  subject 
matter  being  addressed,  the  status  of  the  speaker  making  the  statement,  the  general  nature 
of  the  referent,  and  so  on.  In  effect.  I looked  at  the  relationship  between  the  particulars  of 
the  interview,  and  the  larger  category  or  theme  of  "sameness/difference"  to  discover  the 
various  dimensions  of  the  category  "sameness/difference." 

The  final  stage  of  grounded  theory  coding,  in  which  the  integration  of  all  the 
different  aspects  of  the  themes  are  put  together  coherently,  is  referred  to  as  "selective 
coding"  (Strauss  and  Corbin.  1991). 

At  the  subjective  level,  or  at  the  level  at  which  the  interviewees  (and  myself) 
constructed  and  made  sense  of  the  meanings  of  the  concepts  "friendship,"  "r 


e,”  and  the 


like,  the  technique  of  active  interviewing,  as  offered  by  Holstein  and  Gubrium  (1994), 
was  followed.  They  propose  that  by  viewing  the  entire  interview  process  as  an  activity  in 
which  all  individuals  participate,  the  ways  in  which  each  individual  contributes  to  that 
joint  construction  is  illuminated.  They  argue  that  the  meanings  that  are  expressed  in  the 
interview  are  not  previously  formed  coherent  explanations  that  the  interviewees  merely 
dispense  with  on  command,  hut  rather  are  created  or  assembled  in  a unique  way  during 
the  course  of  the  interview.  The  situation  of  the  interview,  of  course,  affects  what  is  said 
during  the  course  of  the  interview  as  well  as  how  it  is  said.  From  this  perspective,  each 
interview  is  a unique  event  that  must  be  understood  as  such,  and  paying  attention  to  the 
meanings  that  arc  constructed  within  the  interview,  according  to  Holstein  and  Gubrium,  is 
as  important  as  the  meanings  that  ultimately  are  produced. 

Accordingly,  this  approach  to  understanding  an  interview  leads  to  a closer  reading 
of  the  transcripts  in  a way  different  than  what  was  done  at  the  structural  or  objective 
level.  Yet  by  attending  to  both  levels  of  analysis,  simultaneously,  it  was  possible  to  begin 
to  determine  how  an  individual's  contextual  meaning  contributed  to  the  perspective  of 
structural  experience,  as  it  was  reported. 

It  is  the  nature  of  fieldwork  that  analysis  is  a continual  process.  Beginning  with 
the  first  conceptuaiizauon  of  the  research  question  (or  more  realistically,  the  research 
topic)  and  continuing  as  the  first  interview  is  underway,  a good  grounded  theorist 
continually  analyzes  and  questions  both  her  topic  and  her  data.  As  each  interview  and 
transcription  is  done,  the  researcher  reflects  upon,  and  occasionally  re-formulates,  the 
theories  and  concepts  that  she  is  working  with.  Good  field  work  is  not  merely  the 


collection  of  a bunch  of  data  and  then  sitting  down  to  look  at  it.  It  is  collecting  some 
data,  thinking  and  writing  about  it.  and  then  returning  to  find  some  more.  As  Michael 
Borowoy  writes,  "field  work  and  writing  proceed  together  as  a process  of  continual 
reconstruction  of  the  past  in  the  light  of  the  present  with  a view  to  anticipating  the  future” 
(Burowoy,  ct.  al.,  1991). 

I kept  extensive  field  notes  with  regards  to  both  theory  and  methods  during  the 
entire  research  process.  I usually  made  notes  prior  to  the  actual  interview,  in  which  I 
recorded  any  pre-interview  observations  or  ideas  that  I may  have  made  or  formed  during 
the  initial  contacts.  Immediately  following  the  interview,  I wrote  up  my  experience 
during  the  interview,  including  references  to  setting,  mood  and  general  summativc 
evaluation  information.  I also  kept  a journal-style  analytical  file  that  documented  the 
evolution  of  my  ideas  and  data  analysis,  which  served  as  an  important  resource  during  the 
writing  of  the  analytical  chapters. 

From  close  reading  of  the  transcripts,  combined  with  attention  to  re-examining 
and  re-developing  theories  of  racial  understanding,  important  themes  and  concepts  arose. 
These  were  subsequently  developed  and  written  up  as  separate  chapters. 

Finally,  all  of  the  names  in  this  study  arc  pseudonyms.  Additionally,  any 
revealing  information  about  the  respondents  has  been  changed  to  protect  their  identity. 
The  words  of  the  women  have  been  altered  only  slightly,  for  clarification:  I attempt  to  let 
as  much  of  the  voice  of  the  interviewee  come  through,  so  that  the  reader  may  hear,  and 
help  mutually  reconstruct,  the  meanings  of  the  interviews,  and  the  study  itself. 


In  the  design  and  implementation  of  this  study.  I adhered  to  what  is  generally 
referred  to  as  a feminist  methodology.  While  there  is  no  singular  conventional  definition 
of  feminist  methodology,  one  unifying  aspect  of  feminist  research  is  that  it  places  value 
on  women's  experience  of  their  social  and  personal  worlds  (Shields  and  Dervin,  1993). 
Cancian  (1993)  takes  this  point  further  by  emphasizing  that  one  way  in  which  feminist 
research  supports  this  value  is  by  using  qualitative  methods  such  as  interviews  and 
ethnographies  to  validate  feelings  and  activities  that  often  have  been  ignored  in  traditional 
research.  In  doing  so,  such  researchers  often  attempt  to  "give  voice"  to  people's 
experience,  by  letting  the  subject's  authentic  voice  and  feelings  come  through  in  the 
analysis.  Of  course,  by  keeping  feminist  values  at  the  center  of  a research  project,  many 
other  methods  besides  qualitative  methods  can  be  used  to  conduct  feminist  research 
(Reinharz,  1992). 

Fonow  and  Cook  ( 1 986)  identify  four  themes  that  characterize  feminist 
methodologies:  reflexivity,  action  orientation,  attention  to  the  affective  components  of  the 
research  and  use  of  the  situation  at  hand.  In  many  ways,  this  project  fits  the  first  three  of 
those  broad  characterizations. 

My  experience  in  conducting  the  study  is  typical  of  feminist  researchers.  I have 
used  reflection  as  a method  to  gain  insight  into  the  topic  of  interracial  friendships.  I have 
learned  things  about  the  topic  from  reflecting  upon  my  feelings  and  reactions  to  the 
women  I interviewed,  as  well  as  my  own  experiences  in  interracial  friendships. 
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The  action  orientation  of  this  research  lies  in  the  choice  of  subject  matter.  White 
racism  in  particular  and  race  relations  in  general  arc  pressing  concerns  to  me.  and  I am 
interested  in  understanding  how  some  women  manage  to  cross  what  is  a very  large  gap 
between  these  two  races  in  contemporary  America.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  identifying 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  bridging  is  facilitated,  that  better  strategies  for  improving 
relations  between  the  races  may  be  identified.  Feagin  and  Vera  (1995)  have  suggested 
that  increasing  and  improving  interracial  communication  between  individuals  will  lead  to 
improving  race  relations  at  the  structural  level. 

Friendship  may  be  viewed  as  a traditionally  feminist  subject  of  study  because  of 
its  inclusion  of  the  aspect  of  affection  between  individuals.  While  some  have  criticized 
feminist  scholars  as  romanticizing  and  valorizing  women's  friendships  (Walker,  1995)  the 
ideal  and  importance  of  women's  friendships  is  evident  to  many  women,  particularly 
those  who  participated  in  this  study.  As  mentioned  above,  many  of  the  women  I 
interviewed,  as  a result  of  the  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  the  history  of  and  meaning  of 
their  shared  friendship,  would  hug  and  embrace  in  tears  at  the  end  of  the  interview.  Many 
times  I found  myself  moved  at  the  depth  of  feeling  and  the  absolute  contraindication  of 
the  conventionally  accepted  idea  of  social  distance  between  blacks  and  whites  in 
America. 

Devault  (1990),  building  upon  the  work  by  feminist  linguistic  researchers  (e.g. 
Spender.  1980)  argues  that  attention  to  the  language  of  research  should  be  central  to  the 
feminist  project.  She  makes  the  case  that  women  often  have  a difficult  time  articulating 
their  thoughts  and  feelings,  because  they  are  forced  to  rely  on  language  which  was 


originally  designed  lo  reflect  male  experience.  Thus,  many  times  women  are  forced  to 
borrow  concepts  and  words  that  don't  quite  reflect  what  they  really  mean  to  say.  Devault 
finds  evidence  of  this  in  her  qualitative  interviewing  on  women's  housework;  women 
using  halting  speech  and  referencing  their  shared  gender  with  Devauit  (i.e.  "you  know,..") 


in  order  to  get  their  meanings  across. 


In  this  study,  my  gender,  shared  with  the  subjects,  certainly  was  instrumental  in 
the  interviewing  process,  particularly  in  light  of  women's  occasional  inability  to  exactly 
express  feelings  and  experiences.  Women's  friendships  are  intimate  and  feeling-based; 
my  sharing  that  status  helped  me  fit  more  comfortably  into  that  setting.  Further,  as  I have 
a lifetime  of  experience  of  participating  in  women's  friendships,  1 entered  the  interview 
setting  with  the  ability  to  recognize  the  unspoken,  affective  expressions  of  friendship. 
Friendship  is  an  abstract  and  continually  socially  constituted  and  reconstructed  concept; 
by  its  very  nature  it  cannot  be  isolated  and  studied  "objectively."  By  its  very  nature,  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  affection,  and  to  be  studied  with  any  degree  of  understanding,  requires 
that  the  researcher  be  able  to  attune  herself  to  nuances  of  feeling.  I relied  very  heavily  on 
my  own  experiences  in  women's  friendships  to  help  understand  what  transpired  in  the 
interview. 


Ihc-Rcscarclivr  and  the  Interview 

The  role  of  the  researcher  is  critical  in  the  construction  of  the  interview.  How  the 
women  interviewed  see  the  researcher  affects  both  the  quality  of  the  data  gathered  (Rubin 
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and  Rubin,  1995)  and  the  meanings  that  are  jointly  constructed  (Holstein  and  Gubrium, 
1994). 

My  role  in  these  interviews  tended  to  shift,  depending  on  the  age.  occupations  and 
interests  of  the  interviewees,  as  well  as  the  setting  of  the  interview.  Overall,  when  1 
shared  salient  characteristics  with  the  interviewees,  these  tended  to  bring  a more 
immediate  sense  of  intimacy  and  trust  between  us.  For  example,  one  dyad  had  just 
completed  four  years  of  professional  school  together,  and  were  quite  willing  to  relate  to 
me  as  a fellow  student.  Alternately,  one  dyad  was  comprised  of  retired  college 
administrators,  who  because  of  age  and  institutional  position,  tended  to  view  me  and 
related  to  me  as  a naive  student.  In  the  case  of  both  of  these  interviews,  a shared 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  school  and  research  helped  to  situate  and  Dame  the 
conversation  of  the  interview.  Yet  when  I interviewed  women  who  had  little  experience 
with  higher  education,  my  role  as  interviewer  was  less  clear  to  the  women.  I found 
myself  spending  more  time  explaining  what  my  interests  were,  and  why  I had  asked  them 
to  speak  to  me. 

Prior  to  these  interviews,  my  experience  with  in-depth  interviewing  was  limited  to 
one-on-one  interviews.  As  a result,  it  took  me  some  time  to  leam  how  to  organize  and 
guide  an  interview  with  two  people.  What  compounded  this  difficulty  was  the  fact  that 
the  two  women  were  intimate  ftiends,  and  tended  to  branch  off,  periodically,  on  to  topics 
that  were  of  momentary  personal  importance.  As  a consequence.  I could  not,  and 
sometimes  did  not  follow  these  conversational  topics.  Examples  of  this  are  digressions 
into  gossip  about  mutual  ftiends,  references  to  issues  at  work,  and  so  on.  Sometimes 
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these  “branching  off'  episodes  turned  into  long  digressions  that  were  quite  wearisome  as 
I worked  to  get  the  interview  "back  on  track.”  Sometimes  it  just  seemed  easier  to  let 
them  proceed  until  they  reached  the  end  of  that  particular  issue.  Often.  I would  find  some 
aspects  of  relevance  in  these  episodes,  but  usually  only  to  bolster  my  interpretations  of  the 
character  of  the  friendship,  and  the  women  involved, 

I choose  an  open-ended  structure  in  order  to  avoid  structuring  the  interview  from 
the  point  of  view  of  my  own  biases.  Yet.  as  Holstein  and  Gubrium  (1994)  point  out,  all 
aspects  of  the  interview,  including  the  very  introduction  of  the  topic  itself,  can  be  said  to 
affect  the  structure  and  the  outcome  of  the  interview.  Consequently,  it  was  made  clear  to 
the  interviewees  that  I was  interested  in  the  issue  of  race,  as  I had  specified  to  them  upon 
initial  contact,  and  that  I was  looking  for  close  friendships  between  black  and  white 

I think  the  ordinary  effect  of  directing  the  topic  by  mentioning  it  was  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  "race”  is  a controversial  topic.  It  may  have  been  that  by  mentioning  race,  I 
indicated  to  the  subjects  that  I was  expecting  dissention,  In  fact,  one  woman  did  tell  me. 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  that  she  felt  that  she  was  disappointing  me.  She  said 
that  she  thought  I expected  to  hear  about  all  kinds  of  dissention,  while  she  and  her  friend 
could  only  talk  to  me  about  how  much  they  had  in  common.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
naming  of  the  topic  "race"  meant,  to  the  women,  that  1 wanted  to  hear  about  difference.  I 
am  not  sure  if  this  ultimately  was  the  case,  however. 

I viewed  the  interview  as  a conversation  between  two  friends  and  myself.  I 
attempted  to  refrain  from  indicating  which  direction  1 wanted  their  words  to  go,  with  the 


exception  of  the  few  formal  semi-structured  questions  which  served  to  act  as  a loose 
guide  for  the  interview.  This  worked  well,  and  women  naturally  chose  their  own 
appropriate  wards  and  stories  to  answer  my  general  questions  about  their  friendships 
One  thing  that  originally  struck  me  as  odd  about  the  interviews  themselves,  was 
the  not  uncommon  request  to  hold  the  interview'  at  a meal  time.  Also,  in  only  one  case 
did  I recommend  that  we  hold  the  interview  at  an  eating  establishment,  but  many  women 
did  make  such  a request  of  me.  Of  the  1 1 interviews,  half  were  held  at  a restaurant  or 
diner,  and  the  rest  at  home.  In  one  of  the  cases  of  the  interview  being  held  at  home,  one 
of  the  women  was  so  excited  about  the  interview  that  she  baked  an  elaborate  cake  and 
prepared  coffee  and  lea  for  the  occasion. 

While  this  might  have  opened  up  the  question  of  the  connection  between  women 
and  food.  I soon  realized  that  this  repeated  request  had  to  do  with  something  else 
altogether.  As  interviewer,  1 was  perceiving  the  interview  to  be  "business."  For  the 
women  interviewed,  however,  the  interview  was  perceived  as  a chance  to  get  together  and 
talk,  in  other  words,  perceived  as  "pleasure."  I think  this  was  a sign  of  the  genuine 
intimacy  between  the  women  in  the  study.  1 think  it  also  helped  bolster  the  quality  of  the 
data,  as  the  women  were  clearly  at  case  with  one  another-which  helps  mediate  the 
sometimes  straining  effect  of  labeling  an  event  as  an  "interview.” 

Narrative  Construelian.and.llK  Relc.of. Memory 
The  role  of  memory  is  an  important  one  in  interviewing,  particularly  when  the 
interviewer  is  asking  questions  that  require  the  subject  to  recall  things  that  happened 


many  years  prior  10  the  interview.  It  might  be  expected  that  recalling  facts  and  events 
over  the  course  of  time  is  difficult  enough,  but  the  request  to  recall  feelings  and  reactions 
is  probably  more  challenging,  still. 

Two  dyads  in  this  study  had  friendships  that  were  over  twenty  years  old.  In  these 
cases,  the  women  were  not  able  to  be  particularly  clear  about  the  events  that  were 
instrumental  to  the  original  formation  of  the  friendship.  In  fact,  many  of  the  women  in 
the  dyads,  regardless  of  the  length  of  their  friendship,  had  trouble,  or  simply  did  not  even 
venture  to  try,  articulating  a series  of  events  that  led  to  friendship  formation.  Instead, 
they  often  gave  generalizations:  "well,  then  we  got  to  know  one  another  better,"  At  these 
points.  I would  probe  for  specifics,  but  they  rarely  responded  in  great  detail. 

Fortunately,  one  helpful  aspect  of  this  study  is  that  the  range  of  length  of 
friendships  is  quite  varied.  They  range  from  friendship-in-formation  to  friendships  that 
have  existed  for  over  twenty  years.  Consequently,  the  different  interviews  can  be  said  to 
highlight  different  phases  of  friendships. 

The  lack  of  memory  clarity  might  be  leveled  as  a criticism  of  the  study;  in  the 
sense  of  how  can  we  believe  what  they  report  on  the  development  of  the  friendship  if  they 
can't  quite  remember  how  it  happened? 

However,  the  women  were  relatively  consistent,  across  interviews,  in  how  they 
reported  their  stories  of  friendship.  Overall,  they  tended  to  gloss  over  the  small  events, 
the  "little  things"  as  one  woman  referred  to  them,  and  highlighted  critical  events  in  the 
construction  of  their  friendship  narratives.  In  many  cases,  the  women  framed  their 
narratives  around  these  important  events. 


These  events  were  the  occasions  where  their  friendships  were  elevated  to  a higher 
degree  of  intimacy.  For  one  dyad,  it  was  going  on  a graduation  cruise  together,  when  by 
accepting  a black  man's  invitation  to  dance,  the  white  woman  demonstrated  a kind  of 
openness  that  the  black  woman  had  not  expected.  As  the  white  woman  says, 

that  cruise.  I don't  know  if  it  was  because  we  got  away  from  everyone. 

Just  me  and  her,  we  could  be  ourselves,...open  up  or  whatever. 

For  another  dyad,  it  was  going  to  a crafts  fair  together  one  day,  when  both  of  their 
husbands  were  either  working  or  out  of  town.  They  spent  eight  hours  together  that  day, 
and  “just  got  to  know  each  other  real  good."  That  day  was  so  important  to  them,  that  they 
remember  the  date  and  celebrate  it  each  year  as  the  beginning  of  their  friendship. 

question  I asked  was  “Tell  me  the  story  of  your  friendship;  how  did  the  two  of  you 
become  friends?"  The  depth  of  detail  in  the  responses  varied,  particularly  according  to 
the  length  of  the  friendship,  in  all  cases,  however,  the  two  women  framed  their  stories 
around  what  they  had  in  common,  and  used  that  commonality  as  a nairative  touchstone 

For  example,  two  women  who  had  known  each  other  for  more  than  twenty  years 
were  unable  to  report  more  than  the  usual  “we  just  began  doing  things  together."  But 

bowling  team.  Much  of  the  interview  proceeded  to  be  framed  around  that  common  theme 


of  bowling.  Fo 


nple. dis 


ting  of  the 


fact  that  the  black  woman  in  Ihc  dyad  "integrated"  the  bowling  league.  Also,  most  of  the 
"digressions"  in  that  interview,  had  to  do  with  gossip  about  the  various  bowling  team 
members  they  had  mutually  known  over  the  years. 

Another  dyad  consisted  of  two  assistant  psychology  professors  who  quickly 
became  friends  when  the  second  one  arrived  in  the  department.  These  two  women  are 
both  working  hard  on  the  tenure  track  and  both  have  husbands  who  live  over  a thousand 
miles  away.  Many  of  their  stories  hinged  upon  their  shared  professional  interests  in 
"diversity  issues"  and  even  identified  their  own  friendship  as  a source  of  learning  in  their 
chosen  field.  They  engaged  in  a great  deal  of  reflection  on  their  friendship,  which  in 
large  pan  I believe  to  be  due  to  their  professional  interests. 

Despite  each  interview  having  a large  narrative  frame  upon  which  their 
representations  of  friendship  hung,  none  of  the  friendships  were  uni-dimensional.  The 
bowlers  talked  at  length  about  their  families  and  the  psychology  professors  referred  to 
each  other  as  "surrogate  spouses."  Each  of  the  friendships  was  vivid  and  multi-layered, 
reflecting  the  complexity  of  the  women's*  everyday  lives  and  identities. 

Conclusion 

In  the  following  chapters,  1 explore  the  meanings  and  implications  of  close 
friendships  between  white  and  black  women.  1 pay  close  attention  to  the  ways  they 
construct  those  meanings,  as  well  as  to  their  interpretations  of  their  experience  within  the 
matrix  of  social  structure  which  they  encounter  in  their  day-to-day  lives. 


CHAPTER  4 


ORIGINS  OF  INTERRACIAL  FRIENDSHIP 
Introduction 

Nearly  all  of  the  friendships  in  the  sample  developed  in  institutional  contexts  that 
benefited  from  legal  desegregation.  The  emphasis  on  institutions  is  critical,  as  de  jure 
residential  segregation  has  been  eliminated,  but  de  facto  residential  segregation  persists, 
in  other  words,  one's  chances  of  developing  an  interracial  friendship  with  a neighbor  is 
unlikely,  as  few  opportunities  for  such  friendships  exist.  Today,  one  is  more  likely  to 
meet  someone  of  another  race  in  a public  and  desegregated  space;  most  often  this  means 
at  work  or  at  school.  Private  space-one's  home  or  other  private  gatherings,  are  those  that 
are  least  likely  to  be  desegregated. 

This  chapter  describes  the  effects  of  and  the  use  of  the  term  of  integration  in  the 
friendships  in  this  study.  Beginning  with  illustrations  of  how  the  policy  of  integration 
affected  the  women's  lives  directly,  continuing  with  some  accounts  of  how  the  women 
themselves  participated  in  integrating  various  locations,  and  culminating  in  an 
exploration  of  how  the  concept  of  integration  is  used  in  the  identities  and  understandings 
that  the  women  have  of  themselves  and  their  lives,  this  chapter  provides  a sound  starting 
point  for  the  analysis  of  the  phenomenon  of  close  interracial  friendships.  This  chapter,  as 
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well  as  the  rest  of  the  analysis,  will  demonstrate  how  these  friendships  are  indelibly 
grounded  in  the  contemporary  and  popular  understanding  of  racial  relations. 

At  a policy  level,  desegregation  or  integration  of  the  races,  has  been  a 
consequence  of  executive,  judicial  and  legislative  mandates,  typically  affecting 
institutions  such  as  schools  and  work  sites.  Integration  as  a forced  policy  affecting  public 
schools  was  initiated  subsequent  to  the  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka  in  1954. 
Driven  by  the  goals  of:  ( 1 ) an  increase  in  self-esteem  for  minority  children.  (2)  an 
increase  in  social  integration  leading  to  a reduction  of  prejudice,  and  (3)  an  improvement 
in  minority  group  achievement,  major  urban  school  systems  drew  up  various  strategies 
for  accomplishing  these  “lofty"goals  (Inniss,  1995).  Decades  of  obstacles  and  substantial 
dissausfacuon  with  the  strategies  chosen  to  achieve  these  goals,  such  as  busing,  have 
resulted.  Statistics  indicate  that  despite  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  strategics  and 
lawsuits  have  ironically  resulted  in  increased  racial  segregation  in  the  nation's  public 
schools.  Currently,  the  policy  of  integration  in  the  public  schools  is  facing  considerable 
opposition  as  opponents  of  integration  argue  that  the  goals  are  unattainable,  and  that  there 
is  potential  theoretical  merit  to  educating  minority  children  separately  from  white 
children.  For  example,  Eric  Foner  (1995)  has  recently  commented  that  many  blacks 
express  a nostalgia  for  the  sense  of  community  that  accompanied  legal  segregation. 

Classic  sociology  has  used  the  term  "integration"  as  a synonym  for  racial 
assimuauon  that  represented  the  structural  blending  of  a minority  culture  into  a majority 
one.  (Feagin  and  Feagin,  1996).  This  can  be  seen  as  one  variation  on  one  of  the  goals  of 
the  policy  of  integration.  In  sociology,  when  it  is  used,  it  has  been  used  almost 


interchangeably  with  assimilation,  which  was  addressed  in  Chapter  Two.  Mostly, 
however,  it  is  an  idea  that  has  not  been  explored  beyond  the  practical  and  policy-oriented 
definition  of  redressing  years  of  racial  segregation. 

As  noted  in  the  chapter  two,  the  contact  hypothesis  has  been  the  prominent 
theoretical  approach  to  investigating  interracial  relationships  (Ellison  and  Powers,  1994). 
One  critical  variable  which  most  of  these  quantitative  studies  usually  include  (though 
findings  are  inconsistent),  is  whether  or  not  the  respondents  experienced  interracial 
contact  in  childhood  (Ellison  and  Powers,  1994).  The  assumption  is  that  positive 
interracial  contact  during  childhood,  when  self-identity  is  still  in  formation,  is  likely  to 
contribute  to  positive  racial  attitudes  in  adulthood. 

Integration  has  now  also  acquired  a common-sense  mainstream  definition,  as  a 
meaningtul  everyday  concept.  It  entered  the  mainstream  vernacular  when  it  was 
introduced  as  a societal  goal  during  the  legislative  and  judicial  work  of  the  civil  rights 
era,  such  as  subsequent  to  the  Brown  decision.  Bob  Blauner's  work.  Black  Lives,  While 
l ives  (1989)  documented  in  depth  the  reactions  which  "typical  Americans"  had  to  the 
push  for  racial  integration  and  the  subsequent  backlash  of  racial  nationalism,  over  the 
years  since  the  late  mid  1950's.  Also,  see  Studs  Terkel's  Rats  (1992)  for  other  lay 
reactions  to  the  policies  of  integration. 

His  interviews  with  twenty  eight  black  and  white  Americans  over  the  course  of 
thirty  years,  provide  a compelling  portrait  of  the  anger  and  misunderstandings  with 
regards  to  the  policy  of  integration  that  were  held  by  members  of  both  races  during  that 
time  period.  In  his  work  he  presents  the  words  and  voices  of  people  who  lived  through 
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these  difficult  time  periods  and  who  discuss  their  feelings  of  breaking  the  color  barriers, 
or  in  having  to  cope  with  the  change  of  sharing  a worksite  with  a Black  person.  His 
interviews  are  particularly  good  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  the  notion  of  integration 
was  used  in  everyday  speech,  by  ordinary  Americans,  to  contextualize  their  activities  and 
emotions.  This  type  of  conceptualization  is  also  illustrated  in  the  words  of  the  women  in 
this  study. 

Blauncr  wrote  that  “integration  vs.  separatism  (or  black  nationalism)-a  ‘choice’ 
that  proved  to  be  oversimplified  when  posed  as  mutually  exclusive  altematives-emerged 
as  the  central  issue  of  black  politics  of  the  1960's.”  Eric  Foner’s  recent  comments  on  the 
Million  Man  March  in  The  Nation  (1995)  and  a recent  cover  story  of  Time  magazine 
“The  End  of  Integration  " (April  29, 1996)  illustrate  that  this  tension  for  blacks  has  not 
decreased  since  the  Sixties, 

In  Ruth  Frankenburg’s  (1993)  chapter  on  "growing  up  white"  and  the  formation 
of  white  racial  identity,  she  includes  the  stories  of  two  women  who  report  having  had 
childhoods  that  were,  what  Frankcnburg  refers  to  as  "quasi-integrated,"  She  chooses  this 
term  to  evoke  the  recalled  nature  of  the  narrative  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  "true" 
integration  having  existed  in  the  childhoods  of  the  women.  In  the  reporting  and  analysis 
of  their  histories,  she  coins  the  phrase  "language  of  integration." 

The  women  in  this  study  also  used  a language  of  integration.  As  a concept, 
integration  manifested  itself  in  several  different  ways  during  the  course  of  the  interviews. 
The  policy  of  integration  was  often  discussed  and  highlighted  in  both  friendship  accounts 
and  personal  histories.  Primarily,  most  of  the  women  addressed  my  questions  of 


interracial  contact  within  childhood,  by  framing  their  responses  around  whether  or  not  the 
schools  had  undergone  desegregation.  In  this  way,  the  policy  of  integration  often  framed 
the  way  in  which  women  spoke  of  interracial  relations  during  childhood. 

Additionally,  discussions  of  their  friendship  often  touched  upon  actions  of 
integration  during  adulthood.  From  working  on  integration  as  a political  activity  to 
engaging  in  acts  which  effectively  integrated  a particular  social  activity,  the  image  of 
integration  repeatedly  surfaced  as  women  discussed  their  adult  friendships  and  lives. 
Finally,  many  women  used  the  concept  "integration"  in  ways  which  differ  significantly 
from  the  accepted  scholarly  or  policy  usage.  These  women  spoke  of  their  own  lives  and 
identities  as  being  integrated,  both  descriptively  and  interelationally. 

In  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter,  I outline  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
women  use  the  language  of  integration  to  express  both  their  histories  and  their  realities. 
This  tisogt  illustrates  die  extent  to  which  integration  has  made  an  impact  on  the  American 
psyche,  even  if  it  hasn't  become  reality. 


When  speaking  about  their  life  histories  and  previous  contact  or  relationships  with 
members  of  the  other  racial  groups,  most  women  focused  the  beginnings  of  their 
responses  on  their  childhood  experiences  in  segregated  (both  de  jure  and  de  facto) 
schools.  In  some  cases,  these  early  contacts  opened  them  up  to  future  positive 
relationships  with  members  of  the  other  race,  as  is  suggested  by  the  literature.  However, 
in  the  telling  of  such  stories,  some  ambivalence  was  often  present  as  well. 


friendship  with  a white  woman  who  challenged  the  peer  pressure  and  befriended  the 
black  woman.  Jackie's  story  pivots,  however,  on  the  action  of  her  "very  friendly"  teacher 
and  some  girls  who  initially  played  with  her  on  the  playground.  Her  transition  become 
easier  and  she  has  had  white  friends  since  that  point  in  lime. 

This  passage  also  highlights  the  inclusion  of  time  and  space  as  key  elements  of 
her  racial  autobiography.  Talking  about  childhood  always  included  references  to  the  time 
period  as  it  characterized  by  racial  relations  in  general.  Throughout  the  interviews,  time 
periods  and  descriptions  of  space  characterize  the  descriptions  of  early  and  recent 
memories  about  racial  relations. 

At  least  one  black  woman,  and  many  white  women  did  report  not  having 
experienced  much  institutional  contact  with  the  other  group,  in  their  childhoods.  A black 
woman  who  recently  graduated  from  a professional  school  reflected  on  her  segregated 
childhood  environment,  and  its  relationship  to  the  fact  that  her  closest  friend,  now,  is 


[This  friendship]  has  been  surprising.  For  me.  Just  because  f come  from 
an  environment  where  my  communities  have  always  been , predominantly 
black.  I mean,  where  I grew  up,  90%  of  everybody  around  me  was  black. 

1 did  have  a couple  of  Latino  friends,  but,  I had  no  close  friends.  So,  1 
didn't  expect,  to  become  really  close, ..although,  I had  no  reason.. .it  wasn't 
like  I wasn't  willing  to,  I just  didn't  expect  it  to  happen,  because  it  wasn't 
my  experience  in  the  past.  Even  in  college:  I went  to  an  all-black  college. 


Here,  she  gives  voice  to  her  assumption  that  as  her  childhood  was  racially  segregated,  so 
would  be  the  rest  of  her  life.  Note  that  she  too  makes  reference  to  time  and  space  in 


characterizing  her  memories  regarding  race:  "always  was;"  "an  environment;" 
"predominantly  black." 

Another  important  element  of  her  comment  is  that  she  highlights  a transition:  “I 
didn't  expect  to  become..."  The  reason  given  for  her  non-expectation  was  the  reference 
to  the  environment.  The  way  it  was.  was  presumably  the  way  it  would  always  be. 
Importantly,  this  was  a woman  whose  childhood  took  place  in  a Boston  housing  project 
during  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's. 

As  the  literature  suggests,  it  is  important  to  consider  racial  relations  patterns  in 
childhood.  The  psychology  literature  demonstrates  that  childhood  experiences  shape 
behaviors  and  expectations  that  one  carries  with  oneself  for  the  rest  of  one's  life  (Myers, 
1990).  In  these  interviews,  it  is  dear  that  segregation  was  no  easy  feat,  either  as  a black 
child  or  as  a white  child.  Kate,  a white  twenty-nine  year  old  kindergarten  teacher  and  her 
friend  Carolyn,  a black  thirty-year-old  utilities  supervisor,  engaged  in  a long  discussion  of 
their  childhood  integration  experiences  during  our  interview.  What  became  clear  during 
their  talk  was  the  lasting  impact  of  the  emotions  which  were  created  during  the 
experience.  For  Kate,  her  recollections  were  of  anger.  For  Carolyn,  it  was  fear.  Kate's 
childhood  took  place  in  medium-sized  industrial  city  in  the  Midwest 

K:  I didn't  experience  interracial  relationships  until  1 was  in  eight  grade. 

Because  until  then,  schools  were  segregated.  And  I lived  in  a housing 

development  that  had  its  own  elementary  school  and  high  school.  And. 

and  then,  when  busing  came  about,  it  was  a whole  new  thing  for  me. 


Do  you  remember  how  you  felt? 


cookies."  I think  lhat  is  whal  they  were  colled.  I am  serious.  And  they 
were  scared.  They  were  frightened  to  get  on  those  buses  and  come.  See. 
no  one  was  educated  yet.  It  should  have  been  a slowww...  process,  and  it 


Interestingly,  this  receives  no  comment  from  Toni,  who  was  most  likely  at  this 
moment  thinking  about  her  own  childhood,  as  the  conversation  transcript  would  suggest. 
But.  as  is  noted  in  the  Introduction,  the  women  in  the  dyads  never  argued  or  strongly 
contradicted  each  other  during  the  interviews.  (Or  it  is  also  possible  that  I was  the  only 
one  present  who  was  taken  aback  by  Kate's  comment,  hearing  the  echoes  of  many  a white 
person's  objection  to  the  supposed  speed  of  desegregation.) 

The  final  comment  on  this  topic,  during  this  interview,  comes  from  Kate's  mother, 
who  was  in  town  visiting  for  the  holiday.  She  had  entered  the  porch,  where  we  were 
conducting  the  interview,  during  the  discussion  on  school  desegregation.  She  offers  a 
comment  at  her  daughter's  urging. 

Mother:  It  was  wasn't  black  and  white,  it  was  social.  It  was  economic; 
they  were  very  very  low  income  families,  and  they  didn't  want  to  be  there 
at  all.  And  I didn't  have  any  problems,  with  mine.  Because  I um.  taught 
kindergarten,  and  I had  two  black  children  in  my  class.  And  but  they,  they 
blossomed.  Because  they  weren't  from  that  area. 

Here  we  sec  her  mother  making  an  argument  that  had  been  absent  from  her  daughter’s 
stories.  Her  mother,  having  been  an  adult  during  that  time  period,  was  more  likely  to  see 
how  class  difference  played  a role  in  explaining  the  events  during  her  daughter's  school 
years.  Her  daughter's  words  did  indicate  that  their  neighborhood  was  exclusive  in 
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addition  to  being  all  white,  but  gave  no  direct  hint  that  she  understood  the  conflicts  as  to 
be  partially  class  based. 

Kate's  mother  had  the  ability  to  include  class  as  an  explanatory  variable  in  her 
account  of  the  events  that  occurred.  Yet  she  also  effectively  sidestepped  race  and 
prejudice  as  important  causal  differences.  Kate's  mother's  preference  to  refer  to  class,  and 
both  Toni's  and  Kate's  lack  of  reference  to  class  may  be  at  least  partially  explained  by  age 
and  experience.  Toni  and  Kate  may  have  been  too  young  to  understand  the  effects  of 
class,  especially  because  they  did  not  directly  encounter  anything  that  was  explained  to 
them  as  a consequence  of  class:  it  was  all  explained  in  terms  of  race,  Kate's  mother  may 
have  found  it  easier  and  more  appropriate  to  refer  to  class.  This  story  gives  a hint  as  to 
the  underlying  power  differences  which  caused  the  conflicts  that  these  women 
experienced. 

In  the  following  passage.  Nina,  a 32-year-old  black  preschool  teacher  addresses 
what  it  was  like  to  move  as  a child  from  the  North  to  the  South,  a move  which  took  her 
from  a racially  integrated  school  to  a segregated  one. 

N:  ...I  was  young,  when  I came  to  Florida.  The  first  thing  1 noticed  in 
Florida-.causc  even  when  I came  to  Florida,  even  though  I had  gone  to 
school  with  white  kids  in  New  York.,.there  was  still  segregation.  And  that 
was  real  strange  for  me,  to  go  to  school  with  everybody  who  was  the  same 
color.  Couldn't  go  to  school  with  white  kids...and  to  be  bussed!  There 
was  a school  in  my  town  and  1 had  to  be  bussed  to  a black  school  out  of 
town~.il  was  just  really  wierd! 


Nina  speaks  of  it  as  wierd,  not  being  allowed  to  attend  school  with  white  children.  This 
is  her  recollection  of  her  childhood  reaction.  Like  Toni,  she  does  not  report  anger,  but 
reports  the  oddity  of  change,  although  for  her,  this  change  was  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Nina's  white  friend,  Patricia,  responds  to  her  statement,  saying: 

(My  husband)  talks  a lot  about  that  and  I never  had  any  awareness  of  that, 
growing  up  in  New  York. 

Patricia's  husband  is  black,  and  grew  up  in  the  South  as  well.  Patricia  herself  grew  up  in 
an  white  ethnic  neighborhood,  and  consequently  reports  having  no  awareness  of  any  of 
the  strife  of  integration.  Note  also  that  these  two  women  place  emphasis  on  place,  space 
and  time,  and  how  all  three  undergo  some  significant  change  in  the  women’s  lives. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  most  of  the  white  women  experienced  racially 
segregated  childhoods,  they  almost  never  described  it  using  this  term,  unless  I had 
prompted  them  to  do  so.  such  as  in  the  case  of  Patricia.  Usually  they  described  their 
childhood  neighborhoods  os  "predominantly  white"  or  with  a similar  expression.  Some 
while  women  did  have  childhood  friends  who  were  black.  One  woman  talked  about  a 
foster  child  whom  her  parents  had  taken  in,  and  another  spoke  of  a very  dear  friend  who 
she  was  forbidden  to  play  with,  once  her  parents  discovered  their  friendship. 

Largely,  however,  when  prompted  to  talk  about  race  and  their  childhoods,  most 
women  responded  by  addressing  how  they  were  affected  by  desegregation.  Whether  they 
were  from  the  North  or  the  South,  and  whether  they  grew  up  prior  to  or  after  the  Civil 
Rights  movement,  the  black  women  always  had  something  to  say  about  integration  while 
describing  their  childhoods.  The  white  women  varied  from  vehement  expressions  on 


integration,  as  illustrated  by  Kate,  to  an  admitted  lack  of  awareness  of  the  concept  or 
policy  of  integration,  such  as  offered  by  Patricia.  This  sometimes  lack  of  awareness 
during  childhood,  but  subsequent  awareness  during  adulthood  is  not  surprising,  due  to  the 
lack  of  apparent  relevancy  for  so  many  young  white  children  who  grew  up  in 
homogenous  middle  class  white  neighborhoods. 

It  is  clear  to  sec  the  impact  of  desegregation  on  the  memories  of  these  women. 
Each  has  something  to  say  about  how  it  changed  their  lives,  and  ultimately  their 
relationships  with  people  of  a different  race.  Desegregation,  in  the  memories  of  these 
women,  is  about  space  and  time  and  change.  As  some  of  the  earliest  memories  that  these 
women  have  about  interracial  relations,  these  elements  shape  the  conceptualization  of 
future  relationships.  In  the  following  sections,  the  aspects  of  time  and  space  continue  to 
be  highlighted. 


Both  white  and  black  women  talked  about  their  experiences  as  adults,  with 
integration  as  either  a political  activity,  or  as  a consequence  of  the  regular  activities  of 
their  lives.  Through  these  activities,  women  came  to  meet  and  know  women  of  the  other 
race.  The  civil  rights  movement  in  the  Sixties  has  often  been  characterized  as  one  of  the 
few  times  in  American  histoiy  where  blacks  and  whites  worked  together  in  pursuit  of  a 
common  political  and  social  goal  (Thomas,  1996).  The  words  of  many  women  in  the 
interviews  highlighted  that  its  core,  the  movement  and  character  of  integration  was  a joint 


effort  of  both  whites  and  blacks. 


Speaking  of  interracial  friendships,  Violet,  a 59-year-old  African  American 


program  administrator  at  a technical  college,  told  the  following  story: 


The  one  (interracial  friendship)  I had  the  longest,  I am  trying  to  figure  out 
why  we  stayed  friends  so  long.  Its  true,  (to  Hannah,  her  friend)  You  never 
met  Mary.  Mary  and  I worked  in  the  civil  rights  movement-  We  were  part 
of  that  first  integrated  group  of  women  that  really  integrated  this  town... 
Mary  came  from  up  north,  with  her  son  who  was  two  years  old  and  mine 
was,  loo.  And  so  they  became  best  buddies.  My  son  lived  at  her  house, 
her  son  lived  at  mine.  We  were  really  phenomenal,  traveling  around  this 
town,  because  there  were  not  really  many  integrated  friendships  going  on 
at  the  lime. 


What  is  striking  about  this  passage  is  Violet’s  use  of  the  term  "integrated  friendship":  this 
was  her  term.  It  seems  that  in  light  of  the  political  work  to  be  done,  no  other  term  could 
adequately  describe  the  type  of  friendship  that  she  was  experiencing. 

For  Violet,  integration  was  a political  activity  that  touched  her  life  at  the  intimacy 
level  of  her  own  home.  In  fact,  she  uses  the  expression  of  "living,"  vis-a-vis  their  sons,  to 
illustrate  the  level  of  intimacy  which  was  achieved  in  that  friendship.  Yet,  as  the 
introduction  of  the  passage  indicates,  and  will  be  discussed  further  below,  there  were 
elements  in  this  particular  friendship  that  were  not  so  good,  and  despite  the  sense  of 
family  that  had  been  achieved  with  this  friend,  they  later  did  drift  apart  due  to 
disagreements  that  ofien  manage  to  divide  family  of  origin  members. 

Violet's  current  friend  Hannah,  the  white  woman  who  was  the  other  half  of  the 
dyad,  a retired  program  administrator,  also  spoke  of  her  efforts  and  friendship  just  prior  to 
the  civil  rights  era: 


And  then,  my  best  friend  in  the  service  was  a black  woman  who  went  with 
a white  Jewish  boy.  And  in  the  service,  that  was  a trip.  We  would  go 
through  Montgomery.  Alabama  in  the  1950's  we  were  not  supposed  to  ride 
in  the  same  cab  or  drink  from  the  same  fountain;  we  would  just  do  it  and 
be  fine,  anyway!  (laughter)  I would  go  to  the  black  fountain,  and  she 
would  go  to  the  white  fountain.,  .we  were  just  little  rebels.  And  uh,  so 
there  has  been  that  piece  of  me  all  my  life. 


Hannah's  description  of  an  important  friendship  in  her  life  also  highlights  how 
integration  proceeded  as  a consequence  of  people  working  together  across  racial  lines.  Of 
course,  what  Hannah  describes  is  not  exactly  political  work.  It  nevertheless  is  activity 
that  could  be  considered  grass-roots,  everyday  integration  efforts  during  the  pre-Civil 
Rights  era.  Also,  her  descriptions  of  her  friend  and  friend's  boyfriend  serve  to  illustrate 
how  interracial  and  inter-religious  friendships  and  allegiances  have  existed  for  quite  some 
time,  and  in  situations  where  it  might  not  otherwise  have  been  expected.  In  this  case,  the 
pre-Civil  Rights  U.S.  Army's  southern  units. 

I was  struck  by  the  emphasis  on  activity  which  both  Hannah  and  Violet  used  in 
their  descriptions.  Violet  "traveled  around"  the  town  with  her  friend  and  Hannah  and  her 
friend  were  “going  through"  Montgomery;  both  are  active  descriptions  of  friendships  that 
lend  emphasis  to  the  construction  of  interracial  friendships  as  a form  of  social  change. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  leisure  activities  had  to  be  integrated  as  well. 
One  dyad,  Alma  and  Dorothy,  told  the  story  of  how  Alma  integrated  their  bowling  team. 
In  fact,  it  was  being  on  the  same  the  bowling  team  that  facilitated  their  meeting  and 
becoming  friends.  The  team  was  on  activity  which  their  club,  a wive's  club,  was  offering 
at  the  time;  the  early  Seventies. 


She  broke  ihe  color  line  in  ah... 


A:  I did. 

D:  At  Ihe  bowling  league. 

I:  Wow. 

A:  Al  the  Patriot  league!  (the  bowling  league). 

DtOhmy!  (To  me)  you  just  have  no  idea!  But  you  know,  the  thing  of  it 
was,  that  she  had  such  grace,  nnd...that  there  was  no  problems. 

I:  Really? 

D:  Because  of  her  qualities.  You  know,  her,  uh,  grace  and  ah,  attitudes 
and  so  forth.  You  know,  they  couldn't  figure  it  out  because  she  acted 
white!  (laughter). 

A:  So  maybe  that  was  it!! 

D:  (through  laughter).  You  know,  cause  she  acted  like  they  did.  And  she 
was  obviously  a cultured  woman.  And  they  had  not  been  around  very 
many.,.. that  were. 

I:  (to  A)  So  you  were  kind  of  like  a stereotype  breaker,  in  that  setting? 

A:  Urn  hmm. 

D:  Oh,  in  that  setting,  (giggles)  You  know,  the  thing  of  it  was.  it  was 
interesting.  Cause  the  bowling  league  was  a lot  of  blue  collar  farm 
women...but  there  were  a few  who  were  city  people.  So  I guess  a few  of 
us  were  breaking  that  barrier,  too. 

A:  And  that's  what  I liked  about  it.  It  gave  me  a different  set  of  people  to 
with  whom  to  associate. 


Both  Dorothy  and  Alma,  in  this  short  narrative,  illustrate  many  aspects  of  the  integration 
experience.  Dorothy  early  on  mentions  that  there  were  "no  problems;"  a reference  to 
what  one  ordinarily  might  expect,  given  the  popular  ideology  of  desegregation,  or  the 


breaking  of  the  color  line.  Dorothy  goes  to  on  to  explain,  however,  why  their  were  no 
problems.  The  reason,  as  she  puts  it,  was  Alma's  “qualities."  These  qualities  are  "grace" 
and  "attitudes",  which  arc  otherwise  referred  to  as  "white"  or  "cultured."  What  Dorothy 
does  here  is  attempt  to  explain  that  in  fact,  Alma  was  middle  class,  which  was  a 
contradiction  to  everyone's  stereotypes,  including  Dorothy's. 

Moreover,  upon  reflection,  Dorothy  also  sees  herself  as  a barrier-breaker.  She 
views  herself  as  one  of  the  "city  people"  who  began  to  bowl  regularly  with  the  "blue 
collar  farm  women."  Clearly,  she  is  not  equating  the  effect  of  her  presence  with  the  effect 
of  Alma's,  as  she  does  not  use  a similar  term  to  "color  line"  to  mention  her  barrier 
breaking.  Yet,  one  might  read  into  her  thoughts  an  attempt  to  expand  the  notion  of 
“outsider"  to  include  herself,  as  well.  In  the  whole  of  the  interview  it  was  very  clear  that 
these  two  women  did  mutually  see  themselves  as  different  from  the  majority  of  bowlers. 
Their  sense  of  being  middle  class  was  very  prominent  in  their  discussions  of  their 
relations  with  the  other  bowling  women.  This  presents  a very  interesting  portrait  of  the 
way  in  which  integration  proceeded;  other  elements  of  an  individual  needed  to  be  found 
and  highlighted  in  order  for  the  one  breaking  the  color  line  to  successfully  cross.  In  this 
case,  Alma  was  able  to  fall  back  upon  her  rising  class  status  in  order  to  make  that 
crossing.  In  doing  so,  she  helped  cement  a friendship  that  has  lasted  nearly  twenty  years. 


During  the  interviews,  I usually  did  not  use  the  term  "integration"  prior  to  its 
surfacing  in  the  words  of  the  interviewees.  This  was  not  particularly  deliberate  on  my 


pan,  as  I only  noticed  its  frequent  usage  as  a result  of  the  process  of  thematic  coding.  In 
reviewing  the  words  of  the  women  I interviewed,  it  became  clear  that  the  concept  of 
integration  worked  as  a way  to  both  speak  of  their  experiences,  and  to  speak  of  core 
elements  of  their  own  identities. 

The  following  passages  taken  from  an  interview  with  Shonda  and  Lucy  illustrate 
the  extent  to  which  integration  serves  as  a concept  through  which  women  of  different 
racial  groups  can  make  sense  of  their  interracial  experiences.  Shonda  and  Lucy 
repeatedly  use  the  phrase  "integration"  to  explain  the  patterns  of  their  social  lives  as  well 
as  one  of  their  core  values. 

Shonda,  a black  woman  and  her  best  friend  Lucy,  a white  woman,  met  when  they 
were  both  on  the  chccrleading  squad  during  their  early  high  school  years.  This  interview 
took  place  at  Shonda’s  house,  which  was  less  than  a mile  away  from  their  old  high  school. 

The  following  selection  of  their  interview  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  idea 
of  interracial  relationships  permeates  their  lives,  as  young  adults  feeling  optimistic  about 
the  future.  Here  they  reflect  on  their  social  lives. 

L:  That's  another  thing.  We  like  to  go  to  integrated  clubs.  We  don't  like  to 
choose  out  our  fate.  We  are  not  going  to  go  into  a place  where  there  is 
only  going  to  be  black  people  when  you  walk  in.  Or  we  don't  go  into  a 
place  where  there  is  only  going  to  be  white  people.  We  go  to  clubs  that 
are  going  to  accept  us  as  we  are  and  not...look  at  us  like,  oh  god-she's  with 
a black  girl. 

I:  Do  you  think  that?  Is  that  pretty  easy  to  do  here  in  [this  town]? 

T:  Oh  yeah.  Its  gotten  easier,  as  its  progressed... 

L:  [This  town]  is  a very  integrated  town.  We  wouldn't  go  to,  uh..  .Grove 
City  or  somewhere,  (we  all  laugh-this  is  a local  rural  town  which  is 
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known  for  KKK  activity.)  and  go  inlo  bars  there!  You  know,  you  just 
have  to  choose,  you  have  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  get  into. 

I found  it  interesting  that  Lucy  chose  the  term  "integrated"  to  describe  a type  of 
site  where  they  choose  to  spend  their  leisure  time.  This  use  indicates  the  mental 
categorization  of  space  into  "integrated"  and  "segregated."  I would  have  been  less 
surprised  if  a black  woman  chose  the  term,  due  to  the  historical  need  for  black  people  to 
think  in  terms  of  white  space  or  black  space.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  the  while 


What  is  therefore  also  salient  to  these  passages  is  the  sense  of  space,  or  place  that 
Lucy  and  Shonda  have.  They  report  that  there  are  places  where  it  easy  to  live  out  the 
experience  of  integration,  and  places  which  they  must  avoid.  Again,  it  is  not  particularly 
unusual  for  black  people  to  conceptualize  space  as  such.  But  what  is  interesting  here  is 
that  it  is  a joint  awareness  that  hinges  upon  what  the  two  of  them  share.  Additionally,  it 
is  neither  a white  space  nor  a black  space  for  which  they  look,  but  a place  which  is  still 
relatively  new  on  the  American  scene,  and  one  that  is  still  rare-an  integrated  place. 

Integral  to  this  sense  and  need  of  place  is  the  notion  of  the  individual  choice  that 
they  can  exercise.  What  living  in  this  town,  "as  it's  progressed,"  affords  them,  is  a 
choice.  Not  ironically,  the  ability  to  have  this  choice  is  the  consequence  of  many  years  of 
forced  policy  integration.  Shonda  then  continues  the  conversation  by  providing  an 
illustration  of  how  this  choice  has  much  to  do  with  the  notion  of  comfort,  and  doing  what 
feels  right  to  the  two  of  them: 


: by  Lucy, 


J:  (cracks  up)  Yeah!  And  so  he  kinda  made  the  assumption... and  we  didn't 


us  funny,  if  they...which  thing  they  are  reacting  to,  is  it  the  interracial 
thing?  Is  it  two  women  out  doing  stuff  together? 


J : Yeah,  yeah.  Its  because  we  are  close  and  so  I am  quite  sure  that  what 
they  see  is  the  closeness.  I mean,  we  are  friends,  but  it  is  a close 
friendship.  And  the  things,  the  things  that  I do  with  you  (to  Sarah),  one 


Jackie  and  Sarah  also  carry  this  awareness  of  being  "integrated"  (Sarah  later  uses 
represents  is  something  that  Jackie  merely  hints  at  in  the  last  statement;  an  inappropriate 
public,  is  still  jarring  and  unexpected  in  today's  world. 

surfaced  in  a discussion  between  Angela  and  Leslie,  two  affirmative  action  officers.  Both 
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of  these  women  had  become  friends  through  professional  networking,  and  consequently 
were  very  conscious  of  and  able  to  think  and  talk  abstractly  about  the  impact  of  race  on 
their  friendship.  In  their  reflections  on  what  they  gained  from  their  friendship,  they  spent 
some  time  specifically  discussing  the  fact  of  their  racial  and  ethnic  difference.  They  both 
said  at  different  points  in  the  interview  that  the  fact  of  each  other's  racial  or  ethnic 
difference  (Leslie  is  Jewish)  was  important  to  them.  They  explained  that  they  felt  that 
this  friendship  afforded  them  the  opportunity  for  the  first  time,  to  specifically  address  and 
"bridge"  differences. 

In  the  following  passage,  Angela  identifies  the  uniqueness  of  their  friendship  as 


consciousness.  She  begins  talking  about  an  previous  interracial  that  she  has  had  with  a 
white  woman,  she  was  mulling  over  why  the  two  of  them  had  never  directly  addressed 
the  racial  difference  between  themselves: 

Its  interesting,  (in  the  other  interracial  friendship)  - this  other  level,  (being 
able  to  talk  directly  about  race),  I don't  think  I would  have  (been  able  to 
have  had)  ...I  know  I didn't  have  the  language  to  talk  (in  that  relationship), 
as  Leslie  and  I talk  about  the  issues.. .But  I think  we  are  at  a point  now,  in 
dealing  in  relationships...and  that  yes-we  are  still  operating  on  that  each 
person  has  to  change  before  anything  can  change,  phenomenon.  Oh  god, 
does  that  take  a long  time!  But,  relationship  by  relationship.  I think,  the 
kinds  of  relationships  that  we  need  now.. .maybe  it  is  the  way  we  are 
focused,  its  not  about  integration,  its  not  about  assimilation.  Those  things 
are  not  necessarily  the  goal  (anymore),  and  so  the  relationships  that  we 
have...and  are  increasingly  looking  to  them  to  havc...more(emphasis 
hers...than  that  element  to  them.  Its  like,  maybe  we  couldn't  have  had  this 
(type  of  relationship)  at  any  other  time,  but  now. 


In  this  passage,  Angela  describes  this  friendship  as  having  gone  beyond  being  a product 
of  integration,  beyond  being  about  moving  towards  assimilation.  By  choosing  the 

friendships  can  be  considered  to  be  part  of  a new  paradigm  of  race  relations. 

Interestingly,  this  new  paradigm  is  still  grounded  in  a recognition  that  individual  patterns 
and  attitudes  have  to  change. 

Angela's  words  round  out  the  picture  of  racial  integration  and  the  passage  of  time, 
with  regards  to  interracial  friendships.  Her  friendship  with  Leslie,  which  will  receive 
more  attention  in  later  chapters,  illustrates  how  this  new  paradigm  walks  that  fine  line 
between  being  together  in  a functional  way  (living  and  working  together)  and  using  the 
opportunity  of  that  togetherness  to  amplify  and  appreciate  each  other's  difference.  Their 
friendship  includes  the  aspects  of  living  and  working  together  and  further  includes  a high 
degree  of  emotional  intimacy  as  well.  Yet,  in  their  consciousness,  and  attention  to  the 
role  of  race  and  racial  difference,  they  demonstrate  an  ability  to  discard  the  notion  of 
integration,  while  acknowledging  its  historical  importance.  Even  so,  their  friendship 
would  not  have  been  possible,  without  that  intermediary  step  of  living  an  integrated  life. 


The  first  important  point  that  this  chapter  illustrates  is  that  in  these  women’s 
words,  these  friendships  could  not  have  occurred  without  our  nation  moving  to  a period 
of  forced  desegregation.  All  of  the  women  either  experienced  some  contact  with 
members  of  the  other  racial  group  either  during  childhood  in  a desegregating  school,  or 


during  adulthood,  when  their  worksite  or  political  work  facilitated  this  contact.  The 
women  see  how  the  field  of  racial  relations  has  begun  to  change,  due  to  the  force  of 
policy  affecting  the  previous  rules  of  enforced  or  tolerated  segregation. 

Further,  integration,  as  used  by  women  who  have  both  experienced  it  and  feel  that 
they  embody  it.  is  a complex  and  relevant  concept  for  making  sense  of  their  lives  as  well 
as  today's  world.  What  began  as  a policy  goal  has.  nearly  forty  years  later,  turned  into  a 
salient  element  of  identity  and  location  for  people  who  have  taken  seriously  the  notion 
that  it  is  personally  rewarding  to  share  one’s  life  with  a member  of  another  race. 

With  this  conceptualization  of  racial  relations  as  a changing  field,  one  can 
understand  that  the  trajectories  of  racialized  agents  are  continually  affected  by  the  force, 
or  rules  of  racism.  Given  this  understanding,  then  one  would  not  expect  agents  of 
different  races  to  move  towards  each  other  in  the  social  world.  The  policy  of  integration 
interferes,  or  attempts  to.  with  this  force  of  racism,  via  the  influence  of  the  field  of 
economics.  One  way  to  explain  the  successful  effects  of  this  interference  is  that  such  a 
policy  enables  the  agents  to  gain  practical  knowledge  of  the  lifestyles,  or  habitus,  of 
members  of  other  races.  This  occurs  at  the  level  of  the  formation  of  the  habitus.  With 

this  formation,  we  can  say  that  the  habitus  of  these  racialized  agents  has  been 
conditioned  through  the  modification  of  the  field,  to  be  more  receptive  to  the  having  of  an 
interracial  friendship. 

Bourdieu  typically  did  not  make  a descriptive  connection  between  the  macro  and 
the  micro,  but  this  data  allows  a movement  towards  such  a project  As  the  chapters  will 
continue  to  illustrate,  the  closeness  facilitates  learning  and  sharing  across  the  color  line. 
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This  results  in  personally  rewarding  relationships,  as  far  as  the  women  involved  are 
concerned,  and  allows  for  Ihe  reflexive  sociologist  to  see  how  structural  changes  result  in 
changes  at  the  individual  level.  As  the  later  chapters  demonstrate,  these  individual  level 
changes  then  in  ram.  continue  to  influence  change  at  the  level  of  the  field.  In  everyday 
life,  these  friendships  provide  examples  of  positive  intergroup  relations  that  go  a long 
way  as  both  models  of  and  building  blocks  toward  more  positive  racial  relations  in  the 
contemporary  U.S. 

For  all  the  shortcomings  of  integration-the  anger,  the  isolation,  the  loss  of 
nationalistic  pride-  these  women  illustrate  that  there  are  benefits  to  integration  and  that 
these  benefits  do  not  necessarily  shortchange  the  need  for  a strong  sense  of  cultural 
identity  for  members  of  either  race.  While  not  all  of  them  were  able  to  benefit  directly 
from  the  desegregation  of  public  schools,  they  all  could  not  be  enjoying  their  present 
close  friendships  had  not  the  policy  of  integration  taken  place. 

Triandis  (1976)  argued  that  integration  was  not  sufficient  as  a social  goal,  due  to 
the  fact  that  mere  contact  between  blacks  and  whites  did  little  to  guarantee  the 
elimination  of  whites'  exploitation  of  blacks.  While  his  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  concept  differs  from  the  meaning  that  assimilationsts  attribute  to  integration,  his 
conclusions  remain  valid  and  useful.  Basing  his  work  on  the  exchange  theory  principle 
that  a good  relationship  is  one  in  which  interactions  are  consistent  with  expectations,  he 
offered  a theory  of  positive  intergroup  relations  as  being  dependent  on  the  development 
of  interdependence,  appreciation  and  the  requisite  skills  necessary  to  interact  with  persons 


of  other  cultures. 


Triandis  offers  perhaps  the  missing  piece,  from  a policy  point  of  view.  This  is  one 


explanation  as  to  why  integration  has  not  eliminated  racism.  Interdependence  and 
appreciation  certainly  arc  not  easily  mandated.  Yet  it  seems  that  they  are  present  and 
important  in  the  friendships  of  the  women  in  this  study.  As  later  chapters  will  continue  to 
illustrate,  the  women  in  this  study  recognize  their  different  cultures  and  value  what  they 
can  teach  one  another.  One  concept  they  use  to  illustrate  how  this  is  both  possible,  and 
how  it  works  on  a daily  basis,  is  the  concept  of  living  an  integrated  life.  As  this  chapter 
has  demonstrated,  how  this  idea  is  specifically  used  from  friendship  to  friendship  varies  a 
great  deal.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  latent,  and  sometimes  it  expressed  specifically  to 
describe  their  sense  of  being.  In  either  case,  it  is  clear  that  integration  as  a policy,  in  some 
cases,  has  had  the  lasting  effect  that  was  initially  desired  by  those  who  mandated  it. 

Eric  Foner  (1995)  recently  wrote,  reflecting  on  the  effects  of  the  "Million  Man 
March."  that  "ultimately,  a belief  in  brotherhood  lies  at  the  heart  of  any  politics  of 
integration."  While  one  might  balk  at  the  use  of  the  gendered  term  "brotherhood,"  the 
point  remains  useful.  A term  signifying  kinship,  which  is  bound  up  with  meanings  of 
loyalty,  intimacy  and  connection,  is  truly  a term  which  begins  to  represent  the  various 
dimensions  of  emotional  integration  as  expressed  by  the  women  in  this  study. 


CHAPTERS 


SAMENESS\DIFFERENCE 

Introduction 

The  term  "difference",  as  it  is  commonly  used  in  today's  multicultural  milieu, 
tends  to  mark  the  boundaries  between  people  of  different  races  and  cultures  (Lamont  and 
Fournier,  1992).  As  a conceptual  tool,  it  helps  to  highlight  unique  aspects  of  an 
individual's  life  and  identity  and  serves  to  place  individuals  or  groups  in  relation  to 
others  With  regards  to  the  relations  between  black  people  and  white  people  in  the  United 
States,  in  a physical,  material  sense,  ‘‘difference"  references  what  W.E.B.  Dubois  (1903), 
years  ago,  referred  to  as  “the  color  line":  the  division  between  white  and  black. 

Given  the  emphasis  in  today's  culture  on  recognizing  the  differences  between 
people  with  dissimilar  social  statuses,  it  has  been  argued  that  within  interpersonal 
relationships  between  people  of  different  races,  the  role  of  "difference"  tends  to  be  quite 
large  (Frankenburg,  1993).  Much  of  this  may  be  seen  to  be  a result  of  the  new  “diversity” 
movement.  This  movement  draws  upon  literature,  particularly  writing  by  black  feminists, 
that  has  emphasized  the  need  to  recognize  difference  within  more  traditional  groupings  of 
people,  in  this  example;  women  (Lordc,  1984). 

However,  this  study  demonstrates  that  when  close  relationships  develop  across 
these  boundaries,  the  individuals  involved  tend  to  see  and  highlight  similarities  between 


themselves  and  those  that  are  "different''  from  themselves.  They  tend  to  acknowledge, 
but  downplay  the  differences  that  exist  between  them.  In  this  chapter,  I illustrate  how 
these  women,  in  their  everyday  lives,  articulate  experiences  across  racial  boundaries  using 
concepts  of  "sameness"  and  "difference"  in  complex  and  meaningful  ways. 

This  conceptualization  of  "difference"  differs  significantly  from  accepted  usage  at 
the  micro  level.  Particularly,  in  analyses  of  race  relations  that  are  concerned  with 
differences  between  cultures,  such  as  in  assimilation  or  ethnicity  theory  (Gordon,  1964; 
Park,  1950).  These  theories  have  argued  that  as  differences  disappear  between  members 
of  different  peoples,  racism  and  race-based  antagonism  will  decline.  Today,  however, 
important  race  thinkers  recognize  that  cultural  differences  will  not  disappear,  and  as  a 
result,  will  require  learning  how  keep  those  differences  from  contributing  to  the 
perpetuation  of  both  racist  beliefs  and  racial  inequality.  (Essed,  1991;  Feagin  and  Vera, 
1995). 

Omi  and  Winant  (1994)  have  shown  how  racial  projects  at  the  micro  level  of 
everyday  interaction  contribute  to  the  perpetuation  of  racism.  For  example,  racial 
stereotypes  condition  the  way  individuals  perceive  members  of  other  races,  which  results 
in  a reinforcing  of  negative  beliefs  as  common-sease  explanations  of  racial  diff  erence. 

As  a consequence,  individuals  involved  in  the  shaping  and  creating  of  social  institutions 
act  on  the  basis  of  these  beliefs.  They  refer  to  this  type  of  action  as  a "racial  project"  and 
argue  that  this  is  one  important  way  in  which  race  relations  are  created  and  maintained  in 
contemporary  American  culture.  Yet,  this  theory  begs  for  an  alternate  example  of  the 
connection  between  everyday  race  relations  as  experienced  by  individuals  and  larger 


racial  patterns.  It  begs  for  an  analysis  of  positive  everyday  racial  projects;  those  everyday 
processes  and  perceptions  that  result  in  the  redefining  of  traditional  meanings  of  racial 
difference. 

Women's  friendships  provide  an  important  arena  in  which  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  positive  relations  across  racial  lines.  As  the  earlier  chapters  indicate,  it  has 
been  amply  documented  that  for  the  most  part,  women's  friendships  tend  to  be 
emotionally  intimate,  grounded  in  the  sharing  of  thoughts  and  feelings  (Bell,  1981;  Reis, 
Shechak,  & Solomon,  1985;  Rubin,  1985.).  Given  this  tendency,  the  question  of 
looking  at  the  way  in  which  within-group  differences  are  experienced  and  perceived  by 
women  provided  the  basis  for  the  present  research. 

The  twin  concepts  of  difference  and  sameness  undergo  complex  elaboration  by 
the  women  in  this  study  Their  usage  indicates  that  for  the  most  part,  the  basic  "diversity" 
message  has  gotten  through:  black  people  and  white  people  are  different  This  difference 
is  based  upon  the  recognition  that  black  people  have  different  experiences  in  U S.  culture 
than  do  whites. 

In  this  chapter,  I present  the  way  in  which  women  claim  to  be  similar,  or  to  have 
things  in  common.  Following  this,  I illustrate  how  they  simultaneously  make  and  use 
claims  of  difference.  By  and  large,  these  differences  serve  as  a source  of  cross-cultural 
learning.  Finally,  I report  how  these  women  account  for  their  abilities  to  have  interracial 
friendships. 


We  are  ihe  Same 


I originally  expected  women  in  interracial  friendships  to  talk  at  length  about  how 
they  were  able  to  overcome  the  vast  differences  that  existed  between  them.  While  there 
were  articulations  of  difference,  the  expressions  of  commonality  and  similarity  were  far 
more  frequent  Furthermore,  similarity  was  most  often  mentioned  as  an  answer  to  my 
questions  regarding  the  reasons  for  or  the  origins  of  their  friendship. 

In  most  of  the  cases,  the  friendship  was  formed  in  an  institutional  setting  such  as 
work  or  school,  where  some  shared  attribute  stood  out  and  was  salient  to  them.  In 
Bourdieu's  framework,  this  may  be  understood  as  a shared  field  position.  In  these  cases, 
the  forces  of  the  fields  (institutions)  of  work  or  school,  were  affecting  them  in  similar 
ways,  and  creating  similar  motivations  in  each  woman. 

Their  similarity  was.  more  often  than  not.  characterized  by  such  traits  as  lifestyle 
preferences,  political  perspectives  and  institutional  position.  Furthermore,  they  frequently 
turned  to  each  other  while  looking  for  allies  or  friends  within  these  institutions.  In  effect, 
as  a consequence  of  their  occupying  similar  field  positions  and  being  impacted  in  a 
similar  negative  way,  their  shared  characteristics  enabled  them  to  identify  each  other  as 
potential  allies,  and  find  the  ability  and  opportunity  to  share  what  Schutz  calls  a 
reciprocity  of  motives, 

Violet,  a black  administrator  at  a community  college  and  Hannah,  a white  retired 
administrator  are  extremely  close  friends,  and  have  been  for  nearly  twelve  years.  When 
asked  why  they  are  friends,  both  women  highlighted  their  experience  of  needing  each 


Their  shared  lesbianism  was  a characteristic  that  they  highlighted  in  that  situation; 
that  was  sufficient  enough  reason  to  unite  as  allies  In  Violet  and  Hannah's  case,  their 
shared  sense  of  radical  politics  was  the  important  characteristic.  Whether  it  was  needing 
an  ally  in  school,  or  needing  an  ally  on  a school  board,  six  of  the  dyads  reported  needing 
support  as  one  of  the  initial  reasons  that  they  came  together , 

These  women  in  this  sample  demonstrate  how  in  light  of  particular  situations  and 
pressures,  a non-shared  social  status  can  be  downplayed  or  ignored,  when  similarities  on 
other  social  status  lines  exist  and  something  greater  is  at  stake.  This  emphasizing  and  de- 
emphasizing adds  an  additional  perspective  to  Schutz's  concept  of  reciprocity  of  motives. 
It  demonstrates  that  intersubjectivity  between  individuals  of  different  races  is  possible, 
due  individuals  ability  to  shift  emphasis  to  different  parts  of  their  identities.  This  idea 
will  be  fiirther  developed  in  CHAPTER  6,  "The  Role  of  Racial  Idelogy."  Three  dyads, 
however,  formed  as  a consequence  of  sharing  leisure  activities,  albeit  within  an 

institutional  framework.  One  dyad  met  as  cheerleaders  in  tenth  grade.  I interviewed 

them  ten  years  later,  when  they  were  still  best  friends  Here  they  tell  the  stoiy  of  that 

S:  I had  met  some  of  her  cousins  and  1 had  really  gotten  to  know  them,  so 
she  kinda.  fit  right  in.  And  we  started  spending  a lot  of  time  together,  and 
practicing  together,  and  on  the  cheerleading  squad  you  kind  of  spend.. .(T: 
days  and  nights  together)  a lot  of  time  together. 

T:  Yeah,  we  were  close  right  away,  because  we  had  so  much  in  common. 
Interviewer:  What  else  did  you  have  in  common,  besides.. 


S:  I don’t  know,  everybody  on  there  was  pretty  close,  cause  of  practicing 
together  And  we  would  spend  time  together  outside  of  school,  together 
Like  on  the  weekends  I don't  know 

T;  We  like  the  same  music  .and  we  had  the  same  interests.  (Pause). 

Morals,  too  We  were  the  same,  at  that  time.  (S:Yeah,  yeah). 

Despite  the  absence  of  direct  structural  pressure,  in  that  they  were  not  required  to 
join  the  cheerleading  squad,  these  two  women  managed  to  become  friends.  In  fact,  they 
had  so  much  in  common  that  they  claimed  to  have  been  "the  same.”  In  the  case  of  the 
other  two  women,  they  met  on  a softball  team.  They  claim  that  their  shared  athleticism, 
on  a team  lull  of  non-athletes,  drew  them  together 

While  the  sample  in  the  study  is  small  and  consequently  not  open  for 
generalization,  it  is  nevertheless  striking  that  only  three  dyads  claimed  to  have  then- 
origins  in  a voluntary  association  Without  doubt,  however,  these  associations  of 
recreational  softball,  high  school  cheerleading  squad  and  a wive’s  club-all  of  these  were 
originally  racially  segregated  activities  which  became  desegregated  after  various  civil 
rights  activities.  This  supports,  the  hypothesis  that  integration  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  formation  of  cross-racial  friendships. 


Sometimes,  discovering  similarities  was  surprising,  and  resulted  in  some 
important  lessons  learned  about  the  other  race.  When  asked  about  what  kinds  of  things 
they  had  learned  from  each  other,  Janet,  a 32  year  old  recent  graduate  of  a professional 
school  offered  the  following  assessment: 


Well,  1 don’t  have  any  other  close  white  friends,  but  what  it  has  done  is 
really  opened  me  up  to  the  possibility  to  be  close  to  other  white  people  in 
an  emotional  way.  I always  felt  like  it  was  possible  to  have  a relationship, 
but  I didn't  know  how  close  I could  get.  I didn't  know  how  much  I really 
would  have  in  common;  I didn't  know  how  much  I could  access  of  them, 
and  well,  vice-versa.  I always  thought,  when  I meet  a black  woman,  the 
potential  [for  friendship!  is  always  there,  because  we  are  black  and  we  are 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  I assume  we  have  a lot  in  common.  But  I 
never  made  those  same  assumptions  about  a white  woman. 


Her  words  reveal  indicate  that  before  she  met  Susan,  she  did  not  know  how  close  she 
could  become  to  a white  woman.  This  has  opened  her  up  to  the  idea  that  this  potential 
exists  with  other  white  people.  Furthermore,  she  references  shared  structural  and 
experiential  characteristics  (being  "black  and  in  this  country")  as  expected  dimensions  of 
commonality.  By  assuming  she  could  be  friends  with  other  black  women,  she 
underscores  that  the  absence  of  these  shared  characteristics  with  white  women  impeded 
her  ability  to  get  close  to  white  women  "in  an  emotional  way."  Difference  here  acts  as  an 
As  Violet,  the  59  year  old  black  program  administrator  says  on  this  topic. 


I think  I learned  ifom  Hannah  that  there  is  a truism  in  her.. .and  in  other 
whites,  that  I hadn't  been  able  to  get,  being  on  the  periphery.  Like  I used 
to  say,  there  is  no  point  in  studying  white  folks,  because  that  is  all  we  ever 
study  , but  to  know  the  inner  workings,  to  know  this  real  warm  person  is 
there,  outside  of  what  I have  picked  up  in  others.... 


Violet  found  someone  with  whom  she  shared  a political  perspective  and  who 
became  a political  ally.  In  so  doing,  she  discovered  a "warmth"  and  a "truism"  in  her 
friend  Hannah  that  she  had  specifically  not  found  in  other  whites,  due  to  her  structural 


location  of  "being  on  the  periphery".  For  her,  it  served  as  a form  of  knowledge  that 
contradicted  what  she  had  already  learned  from  her  position  of  marginality. 


BulDiUcimi.  All  the  Same., 

Different  and  Same 

These  assertions  of  similarities  were  not  simply  empty  appeals  to  a sense  of 
universal  humanity.  Neither  were  they  expressions  of  "colorblindedness,”  or  a refusal  to 
recognize  racial  difference  (Lorde,  1984).  These  assertions  were  grounded  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  genuinely  perceived  differences. 

For  example,  Lucy  describes  the  friendship  circle  she  shares  with  her  best  friend 
Shonda  Lucy  reports  that  they  have  a good  group  of  friends  and  that  they  spend  time 
together,  "you  know,  like  there  is  no  color  difference." 

With  this  choice  of  the  word  "like,"  she  indicates  that  she  knows  that  color 
differences  do  exist,  and  that  she  believes  that  they  have  consequences  that  impinge  upon 
the  abilities  of  people  of  different  colors  to  get  along  with  each  other.  It  just  so  happens, 
however,  that  their  friendships  diverge  from  that  norm. 

In  a similar  vein,  a sixty-one  year  old  white  woman,  Dorothy  explained  how  her 
twenty-four  year  long  friendship  with  her  black  friend,  Alma,  came  about: 

I came  [to  town]  in  '64.  So  I had  gotten  established.  And  she  came  along 
in  71 . And  uh,  you  know,  we  just  did  things.  Yeah,  1 think  we  came  from 
similar  backgrounds,  (pause)  i mean,  totally  different,  but  similar! 


With  this  statement  of  similarity,  and  then  instant  qualification,  Dorothy  reveals 
that  for  them,  too,  the  overriding  issue  is  that  of  having  things  in  common.  Yet.  that  the 
recognition  of  difference  is  nevertheless  always  present  and  necessary  to  acknowledge 
At  this  point,  her  friend,  Alma,  picks  up  the  story  and  explains: 

She's  from  the  Midwest,  from  uh,  Kansas  And  I'm  from  Kentucky  And 
you  know,  our  parents  both  pushed  education.  And  you  know,  stable 
families,  and  ah,  family  values.... and  not  in  the  modern  sense,  but  as 
families  that  did  things  together  and  were  concerned  about  each  other. 

Family  issues,  they  explained,  are  common  views  and  common  lives  with  regards  to  the 
everyday  things  such  as  children,  church  and  values.  As  a result,  these  points  received 
the  most  emphasis  in  their  interview  Difference  was  present  and  acknowledged,  but 
played  down  in  light  of  what  was  most  important  to  them:  that  which  they  had  in 


Finally,  after  a lull  interview  of  explaining  the  similarities  between  she  and  her 
white  friend,  Jackie,  a black  psychology  professor  said. 

But,  I know  that  in  a lot  of  respects,  Sarah  is  different.  And  I know  that  in 
a lot  of  respects.  I am  different.  But  I think  that  we  respect  that.  And  I do 
want  people  to  recognize  my  differences,  and  recognize  that  I am  unique. 


Yet,  she  interestingly  goes  on  to  indicate  that  her  white  friend  is  not  only  different  from 
herself,  but  different  from  other  whites. 


Jackie:  I have  to  say  this,  I think  I have  said  this  to  you,  though,  before.  I 
really  don't  see  you  as  white 


Judy:  1 know  I don't  see  myself  that  way. 


Interviewer:  By  saying  that,  do  you  mean  that  you  don't  see  the  color  of  her 
skin,  or  that  you  don't  see  her  as  representative  of  all  white  people? 

Jackie:  The  latter  Yeah.  Cause  to  me,  she  even  has  Italian  features  She's 
just  different 

Here,  Jackie  is  echoing  the  stereotypical  white  comment  to  a black  friend,  "I  don't  see  you 
as  black".  Patricia  Hill  Collins  ( 1 990)  has  analyzed  this  comment  as  an  expression  of 
oppositional  thinking,  or  "Other"  thinking-  Traditionally,  negative  characteristics  are 
assigned  to  blacks  and  positive  characteristics  arc  assigned  to  whites.  Thus,  when  a white 
person  makes  the  comment  that  she  doesn't  see  her  friend  as  “black,"  she  is  saying  she 
does  not  see  her  friend  as  possessing  those  negative  characteristics.  Here  we  see  Jackie 
making  a similar  statement  and  assertion  with  regards  to  whites  In  a way,  then,  Jackie 
illustrates  that  dichotomous  "Other"  thinking  is  in  fact,  an  entrenched  ideology  that 
remains  fundamentally  embedded  In  our  construction  of  race  even  as  its  traditional  usage 
is  modified 

Of  theoretical  importance  is  the  point  at  which  the  concept  of  "difference”  entered 
in  to  the  various  interviews.  My  interview  served  to  emphasize  the  notion  of  racial 
difference  As  Bourdieu  has  written,  "sociological  science  cannot  find  differences  unless 
it  introduces  them  front  the  start"  (1984).  It  is  vety  likely  that  overall,  the  question  I put 
to  them  during  the  interview  forced  them  to  think  about  their  relationships  in  terms  of 
"difference."  The  important  point  is  that  they  did  this  with  ease;  they  did  this  with 
references  to  preconceived  notions  of  what  racial  difference  meant. 

These  ideas  defined  in  the  field  of  racial  difference  and  offered  an  easily 
referenced  language  when  they  wanted  to  demonstrate  their  awareness  of  their  separate. 


perfectly  see  their 


will  be  received,  socially,  as  different  than  their  own.  Her  ability  to  reach  out  to  her  best 
triend,  and  learn  from  her  for  her  daughter’s  benefit  as  well  as  herself  is  beautifully 
captured  by  the  momentary  slip  of  the  tongue  of  "fairy"  for  "folk"  tales.  In  that  instance, 
she  illustrates  the  recognition  of  cultural  difference,  and  her  need  to  "get  it  right,"  so  to 

This  appreciation  also  illustrates  another  aspect  of  similarities  and  differences 
This  white  woman  recognizes  her  friend's  culture  as  being  embodied  in  her  own  daughter 
This  embodiment  is  simultaneously  both  a point  of  commonality  and  a point  of 
difference. 

Accounting  for  Difference 

When  asked  to  explain  what  makes  their  interracial  friendships  possible,  the 
friends  repeatedly  offered  two  explanations.  One  was  their  own  lifetime  experience;  the 
second  was  the  way  they  were  raised  by  their  parents.  The  second  was  most  often  offered 
by  the  black  women. 

Experience  was  most  often  characterized  by  education,  and  by  previous  positive 
contact  with  members  of  the  other  race.  Jackie  stated  that  most  of  her  family  members 
did  not  have  white  friends  and  that  there  were  no  interracial  marriages  in  her  family  I 
asked  what  made  her  different  from  her  family. 

What  makes  me  different?  I think  probably  education,  and  worldly 
experience.  Traveling,  and  [having  lived)  in  Iowa.  I think  that  is  really 
what  it  is. 


is  white.  My  sister's  daughter  in  law  and  her  son  in  law  are  white  so  our 
family,  when  we  meet,  we  are  truly  a rainbow. 


The  white  women,  overall,  were  much  less  likely  to  report  such  positive  modeling 
from  their  parents.  Most  reported  that  their  parents  had  a lot  of  trouble  accepting  that 
their  daughters  were  so  emotionally  close  to  a black  person  Hannah,  for  example, 
reported  that  her  parents  were  "John  Birch  Republicans,"  and  as  a result,  she  had  cut  off 
nearly  all  contact  with  them  Lucy  reported  that  her  dad  was  not  terribly  prejudiced,  but 
that  her  mother  was: 


Yeah.  His  parents  were  urn.  they  owned  a grocery  store.  My  dad  had  a 
black  nanny,  if  you  want  to  say  that.  And  he  went  over  to  a lady's  house, 
and  she  cooked  for  him  and  washed  him,  you  know.  So  he  was  always 
around  blacks.  So,  for  him,  it  wasn't  like... "oh  my  god."  But  my  mom,  her 
family  was  very  prejudiced.  They  were  like,  "you  work  for  me  and  that's 
it."  That  kind  of  thing.  But  she  has  grown  a lot,  since  then.  Through  me,  I 


Several  other  white  women  also  mentioned  that  they  had  influenced  their  parents'  views 
on  race  through  having  them  learn  to  know  their  close  friend 

Some  white  women  had  positive  things  to  say  about  their  parents,  such  as  their 
being  the  source  of  their  own  views  on  race  For  example,  one  white  woman  talks  about 
her  father,  a school  administrator. 


My  dad  is  like  one  of  the  true,  old  time,  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrats  of  all 
time,  so  he  was  always  out  there.  His  life  hero  was  JFK  you  know,  so  he 
was  into  all  that  kind  of  social  awareness  in  the  sixties  I am  not  sure  if 
that  was  a mission,  or  if  that  was  just  where  his  conscience  led  him.  I don't 
know.  In  fact,  I never  really  noticed  it,  until  the  past  few  years,  I've  taken 
time  to  kinda  look  back  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  every  school  district 
there  were  I don't  know,  ten,  eight,  twelve  elementary  schools  - and  they 


were  all  while,  and  then  there  was  one  black  school  and  that  was  where  my 
dad  always  was. 

The  white  women  mention  either  positive  or  negative  parental  role  modeling  on 
racial  attitudes.  Both  types  of  modeling  served  as  a springboard  for  an  explanation  of 
their  own  attitudes  All  of  the  women  in  the  sample  articulate  the  viewpoint  that  racial 
attitudes  are  learned  and  shaped  by  both  family  modeling  and  lifetime  experience.  This 
reference  points  to  a recognition  of  the  importance  of  childhood  learning  on  the  practice 
of  racial  thinking  as  it  is  becoming  "durably  inscribed"  in  the  habitus.  When  asked  to  talk 
about  race,  the  women  always  made  reference  to  both  their  family's  influence  and  their 
own  experience.  As  this  chapter  has  begun  to  show,  all  of  these  women  learned  from 
their  families,  and  modified  what  they  had  leamed-either  to  absolutely  contradict  what 
they  had  learned,  or  to  simply  build  on  those  foundations.  The  next  chapter  illustrates,  at 
as  dose  a level  to  intersubjectivity  as  possible,  how  this  is  done. 

Discussion  anil  Conclusion 

The  literature  on  friendship  has  long  established  that  adult  friendship  tends  to  be 
homogamous.  (Bliezner  and  Adams,  1992).  The  findings  reported  in  this  chapter  support, 
but  extend  this  understanding.  In  many  ways,  the  women  interviewed  were  not 
homogamous:  for  one,  they  were  of  different  races,  often  had  different  class  backgrounds, 
and  in  the  case  of  two  dyads,  even  different  sexual  orientations.  Yet,  they  still  claim  to 
have  bonded  out  of  similarity.  This  demonstrates  how,  in  their  everyday  lives,  women 
can  sort  out  the  effects  of  the  social  structure  and  highlight  what  they  find  in  common 


with  others,  on  a personal  and  substantive  level.  The  strength  of  a shared  sense  of  gender 


In  a way,  the  emphasis  on  sameness  implies  a recognition  of  shared  humanity 
This  is  what  underlies  their  insistence  on  the  fact  that  they  are  in  fact,  just  like  each  other 
While  the  women  generally  are  being  quite  specific,  and  referring  to  shared  values  and 
interests,  nevertheless,  they  could  not  make  these  assertions  if  they  did  not  first  have  as  a 
foundation,  the  mutual  recognition  of  each  other. 

It  is  from  this  starting  point  of  a foundation  of  shared  humanity,  that  they  are  then 
able  to  make  statements  of  difference  Audre  Lorde  (1984)  once  called  for  a re-defining 
of  difference  She  held  that  it  is  not  differences  that  separate  women,  but  a reluctance  to 
recognize  those  differences  and  to  deal  effectively  with  the  distortions  that  have  resulted 
from  ignoring  and  misnaming  those  differences.  She  asked  white  women  to  notice  the 
differences  between  themselves  and  black  women  so  that  we  can  "devise  ways  to  use 
each  others  differences  to  enrich  our  visions  and  our  joint  struggles"  While  the  women 
in  the  study,  for  the  most  part,  did  not  bond  together  to  firrther  political  projects,  they 
nevertheless  take  Lorde's  request  one  step  further  They  recognize  and  understand  those 
differences,  and  refuse  to  let  them  distort  or  dominate  their  interpersonal  relationships 

This  resulting  interracial,  interpersonal  bond  has  the  potential  to  contribute  to  the 
efforts  towards  ending  structural  racial  disparity.  Omi  and  Winant  ( 1 994)  make  clear  the 
connection  between  the  macro  and  micro  elements  of  racism.  Everyday  racial  "projects" 
are  the  perpetuation  of  racial  beliefs  and  behaviors.  By  changing  the  production  of 


negative  racial  projects  into  positive  racial  projects,  ultimately,  larger  patterns  of  race 
relations  may  be  affected. 

This  chapter  elaborates  on  one  aspect  of  how  a positive  racial  project  can  work. 
The  women  in  the  study  have  illustrated  a complex  understanding  of  an  everyday,  lived 
experience-by  referencing  commonly  understood  concepts  and  arranging  them  in  new  and 
positive  ways. 

As  Smith  and  Feagin  argue,  (1995)  racial  and  ethnic  differences  are  socially 
produced  through  recurring  group-level  and  institutional-group  interactions  that  are 
changed  over  time  by  human  practice  These  interracial  relationships  may  be  seen  as 
contributing  to  the  composition  of  certain  groups,  which  in  turn  might  change,  over  time, 
interactions  at  the  institutional  level.  The  only  cause  for  concern  is  that  the  pace  may  be 
slight  (as  these  women  are  rare)  and  that  women  lack  adequate  representation  at  such  high 
levels  of  power. 

Feagin  and  Vera  (1995)  argue  that  racial  relations  can  be  recreated  by  substantial 
two-way  communication,  in  words  and  deeds,  between  the  black  and  white  worlds. 

While  these  women,  in  most  cases,  do  not  place  either  discussion  of  race  or  anti-racism 
work  at  the  center  of  their  relationships,  the  fact  of  genuine  communication  may  serve  as 
a starting  point. 

As  Howard  Winant  (1995)  maintains,  open  discussion  is  needed  on  the  topics  of 
commonalities  and  differences  both  across  and  within  groups,  for  democratization  of 


racial  identities  to  occur. 


As  I have  shown,  for  these  individual  women,  much  has  been  gained  by  crossing 
the  racial  line  and  becoming  close  friends  with  a woman  of  the  other  race,  In  some  cases, 
they  have  been  able  to  generalize  and  see  positive  qualities  in  members  of  a race  they 
previously  had  not  seen  in  a positive  light.  In  other  cases,  they  gained  cultural 
knowledge  that  has  been  informative  and  useful.  In  some  cases,  they  have  helped  their 
family  members  come  to  terms  with  racist  beliefs.  On  many  levels,  for  these  women,  it 
has  proven  to  be  a most  positive  experience. 

The  ability  to  find  oneself  in  the  “Other",  or  the  idea  of  bridging  differences  are 
both  well-known  and  frequently  offered  as  solutions  to  culturally  adversarial  relations. 
The  notion  of  simultaneously  considering  oneself  to  be  the  same  as  someone  who  is 
different,  however,  is  a unique  an  profoundly  important  expression  in  today's  racial 
climate.  As  race  relations  continue  to  be  characterized  by  increasing  levels  of 
antagonism,  these  friendships  exist  as  a counter-example  of  the  possibility  of  truly  human 


CHAPTER  6 


ROLE  OF  RACIAL  IDEOLOGY 

The  previous  two  chapters  outlined  what  might  be  termed  the  preconditions  for 
close  interracial  contact  and  empathy  What  necessarily  follows  is  an  explanation  of  how 
feelings  of  integration  and  similarity  are  transformed  into  the  ability  to  make  a genuine 
cross-racial  connection  and  negotiate  the  social  fact  of  racial  difference.  In  this  chapter, 
the  process  whereby  individual  black  and  white  women  jointly  construct  and  interpret 
their  friendship  is  explored. 

Given  that  the  occasion  of  the  interview  introduced  the  topic  of  race,  quite 
naturally  the  narratives  of  the  women  addressed  larger  patterns  of  racial  relations,  beyond 
their  specific  friendships.  Frequently,  they  would  address  or  at  least  exhibit  the  way  they 
individually  approach  the  world  as  it  presently  is  and  presumably  will  be,  with  regards  to 
race  Sometimes  this  was  done  in  dialog  with  each  other,  and  sometimes  it  was  done  as  a 
story  specifically  told  to  me 

As  a route  to  understanding  the  joint  construction  of  their  friendships,  in  this 
chapter,  I explore  the  ways  in  which  aspects  of  women's  interracial  friendships  are 
linked,  both  cognitively  and  communicatively  to  the  individual  race  ideology  of  the 
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women  involved.  Additionally.  I attempt  to  explore  and  connect  the  cognitive  and 
conceptual  overlap  between  friends,  through  the  topic  and  understanding  of  race 

The  women  in  this  sample  differ  significantly  from  the  "average"  black  or  white 
women  in  the  United  Slates  as  they  have  established  a close  friendship  across  racial  lines. 
Hypothetically,  the  uniqueness  of  the  sample  might  lead  one  to  the  expectation  that  the 
women  involved  would  have  "progressive"  characteristics  when  it  comes  to  views  on  race 
relations.  One  might  expect  that  the  white  women  have  at  least  recognized  and  explored 
their  own  anti-racism,  and  that  the  black  women  have  somehow  found  the  courage  to 
trust  across  racial  lines  and  have  might  even  have  possibly  engaged  with  and  modified  the 
ideas  of  Black  Nationalism.  As  I discovered,  both  of  these  assumptions  of  mine  were 
tremendously  off-base,  and  were  more  likely  to  be  reflections  of  my  own  hopes  and 
wishes  regarding  interracial  friendship,  than  to  be  anything  else. 

Nevertheless,  aspects  of  particular  locations  with  regards  to  previously  constituted 
fields  of  racial  relations,  were  clearly  articulated  in  the  words  of  the  women  interviewed 
As  a possible  result  of  the  quasi-censoring  effect  that  each  friend  had  on  each  other,  fully 
articulated  individual  views  on  race  relations  were  usually  not  given.  Also,  given  the 
original  focus  of  my  questioning,  as  well  as  my  concern  for  not  disrupting  the  friendship, 

I somewhat  regrettably  did  not  ask  specific  questions  regarding  views  on  racism. 

Instead,  what  emerges  from  the  data  are  the  links  between  the  friendship  and  the 
individual  woman’s  views  with  regards  to  race.  By  links,  I am  referring  to  how  each 
woman  connected  her  friendship  to  the  larger  pattern  of  race  relations  in  the  United 
States,  and  made  sense  of  it  within  the  dialog  of  the  friendship  Initially,  I expected  that 


the  women  in  each  individual  dyad  would  share  a similar  perspective  on  race  relations, 
but  as  the  project  proceeded,  it  became  clear  that  that  was  not  always  the  case.  As  a 
result,  the  way  in  which  some  unshared  perspectives  were  managed  or  even 
unconsciously  disguised  became  of  analytical  interest. 

Ruth  Frankenburg's  concepts  of  the  discursive  repertoires  of  color-blind,  color- 
evasiveness and  race-cognizance  are  useful  points  of  departure  for  understanding  how  the 
meaning  of  their  friendships  jibe  with  their  views  on  race  relations  and  racism.  In  her 
analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  white  women  talk  about  race,  she  identified  the  above  as 
terms  for  the  methods  that  her  subjects  usually  used.  By  color-blind,  Frankenburg 
describes  those  women  who  choose  to  ignore  the  topic  of  race  altogether,  and  reduce 
differences  to  those  between  individuals  Color-and  power  evasiveness  are  terms  she 
used  to  describe  white  women  who  were  able  to  discuss  differences  among  recognized 
groups  of  people,  but  stopped  short  of  admitting  material  power  differences  between 
them.  Finally,  those  white  women  who  could  both  name  racial  difference  and  speak  to 
the  relations  of  power  between  groups  were  said  to  be  race-cognizant.  Frankenburg  went 
further  with  her  analysis  and  argued  that  each  conceptual  framework  could  be  linked  to  a 
historical  "moment''  in  U.S.  race  relations,  for  the  origin  of  the  ideology. 

Frankenburg's  schema  on  the  recognition  and  use  of  the  concept  of  race  difference 
was  restricted  to  the  ideology  of  white  women  As  discussed  earlier,  difference  always 
was  a salient  concept  for  the  interview  dialog,  both  due  to  topic  of  the  interview,  and  the 
interviewee's  consistent  insistence  on  the  fact  of  their  sameness.  It  would  be  somewhat 
inappropriate  to  use  Frankenburg's  (schema)  to  describe  the  race  consciousness  of  black 


women,  but  it  does  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  Essed's  framework  on  the  ability  and 
technique  of  black  women's  interpretation  of  racist  events. 

In  her  work,  Philomena  Essed  (1991)  develops  a theory  of  cognition  regarding 
racism  that  Black  women  employ  to  distinguish  between  racist  events  and  non-racist 
events.  She  argues  that  in  order  for  an  event  to  be  cognitively  ascribed  as  racist,  the 
woman  involved  first  needs  to  have  a knowledge  of  racism  and  then  have  developed  a 
scries  of  contingencies  around  which  that  knowledge  might  be  called  in  for  evaluation  of 
a particular  event  If  the  event  fits  a series  of  criteria  (e  g,  is  there  an  alternate 
explanation1'  Could  it  have  happened  to  someone  else?  etc),  then  a woman  might 
interpret  an  event  as  a consequence  of  racism. 

However,  there  are  elements  which  go  into  Essed's  framework  that  can  also  be 
found  in  the  interviews.  These  help  make  sense  of  how  the  black  women  think  about 
racial  relations.  Essed  (1991)  writes  that  there  are  different  degrees  of  understanding  that 
determine  the  development  of  general  knowledge  of  racism,  and  offers  five  aspects  of 
racism  that  comprise  such  a general  knowledge: 

I . the  ability  to  explain  individual  experiences  in  terms  of  group  experience. 

2 acknowledgment  of  the  historical  experience  of  the  group. 

3.  explanation  of  group  experiences  in  terms  of  racial  and  ethnic  domination. 

4.  acknowledgment  of  continuity  in  the  relation  between  the  personal  experience  and  the 

group  experience 

3.  personal  responsibility  in  the  process  of  change. 

These  do  bare  a resemblance  to  Frankenburg's  schema,  which  moves  from  denial  of 
difference,  to  acknowledgement  of  difference  in  the  language  of  similarity  to 
acknowledgement  of  domination  of  one  group  over  the  other.  That  is,  they  both  move 


towards  an  increasing  understanding  of  the  complexity  and  relations  of  domination  that 
characterize  racial  relations. 

There  appears  to  be  a relationship  between  each  woman's  views  on  race  relations, 
and  the  meaning  of  racial  difference  as  it  exists,  in  the  friendship.  As  illustrated  in  the 
earlier  chapter,  the  notion  of  difference  did  not  receive  much  emphasis  in  the  interviews, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  one  interview,  with  .Angela  and  Leslie.  As  the  interviews 
unfolded,  I was  typically  the  one  who  introduced  the  topic  of  racial  difference  by  asking 
the  questions  regarding  personal  histories  of  interracial  friendships,  cross-racial  learning, 
and  the  like.  Consequently,  in  most  cases,  I forced  the  topic  of  racial  difference  into  the 
dialog.  In  all  cases,  this  was  subsequent  to  the  interviewee's  telling  the  stories  of  their 
tfiendships.  which  always  included  the  emphasis  on  similarity,  as  I addressed  it  in  the 
earlier  chapter. 

I found  that  the  more  the  women  in  the  dyad  fell  either  into  Frankenburg’s 
category  of  race  cognizance  or  illustrated  more  of  the  various  elements  of  generalized 
knowledge  of  racism,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  talk  at  length  both  about  the  effects  of 
race  and  racism  on  their  friendship,  and  of  their  own  place  in  the  greater  spectrum  of  race 
relations,  Alternatively,  the  more  inclined  the  women  were  to  use  the  concepts  and 
language  of  color-blindedness  or  the  ideology  of  individuals,  the  less  likely  were  they  to 
address  patterns  of  race  and  racism  both  within  their  friendship  and  without,  There  were, 
of  course,  a great  number  of  instances  where  the  words  of  the  women  fell  into  either  side 
of  these  spectra  of  consciousness. 


Additionally.  In  most  cases,  as  they  told  their  stories  and  offered  their  opinions, 
the  women  within  each  dyad  were  similarly  minded  in  how  they  thought  about  race,  as 
Frankenburg  would  put  it.  Whether  or  not  this  was  an  accurate  representation,  in  every 
case,  of  how  each  woman  genuinely  thinks  about  race,  remains  unknown.  I will  return  to 
this  possibility  of  hidden  thoughts  or  feelings  in  the  final  chapter.  What  is  important  in 
this  particular  analysis  is  that  in  order  for  any  coherent  joint  construction  of  a friendship 
to  take  place,  there  must  be  if  not  outright  agreement,  then  enough  of  an  overlap  of 
individual  ideology  in  order  to  work  out  and  allow  disagreement  between  friends. 

Therefore,  rising  from  these  two  separate  voices  during  one  interview,  was  a joint 
expression  of  a story  of  a friendship,  as  well  as  a joint  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
management  of  racial  relations  within  the  friendship.  This  joint  construction  and 
inicrpi  elation  reveal,  among  other  things,  aspects  of  meaning  regarding  racial  relations 
which  each  woman  holds.  These  meanings  or  expressions,  one  might  suppose,  fit  the 
definitions  of  both  truthfulness  and  acceptability  by  the  standards  set  by  both  the  event  of 
interviewing  and  rhe  existence  of  a friendship  In  other  words,  what  each  woman  says  to 
her  friend  must  both  be  true  enough  so  that  it  makes  sense  within  the  framework  of  the 
friendship. 

In  the  following  sections,  I demonstrate  how  the  meaning  of  the  nature  of  racial 
relations  (as  cognitively  understood  by  the  women  involved)  is  jointly  worked  out  in  the 
narrative  of  the  interview,  both  at  the  cognitive  level  and  the  interactive  level.  And 
lurther,  how  this  working  out  of  racial  difference  can  be  understood  as  a critical  element 
of  the  joint  construction  of  an  interracial  friendship. 


As  a starling  poin(  for  this  aspect  of  the  analysis,  I re-read  each  transcript  for 
evidence  of  how  each  woman  in  each  dyad  represented  the  meaning  of  racial  relations,  as 
both  Frankenburg  and  Essed  have  described.  In  general,  as  mentioned  above,  the  women 
tended  to  be  like-minded  in  the  way  they  spoke  about  or  around  the  topic  of  racial 
relations.  Yet  this  seemed  to  vary  with  the  level  ot  understanding  of  racism  which  the 
white  woman  had.  When  the  white  woman  spoke  and  thought  about  racial  relations  in 
the  ways  that  Frankenburg  describes  as  race  cognizant,  then  both  women  in  the  dyad 
illustrated  a complex  understanding  of  racial  relations.  In  the  interviews  where  racial 
relations  were  not  discussed  with  great  depth,  on  either  the  personal  or  the  political  level, 

I noticed  that  the  white  woman  was  more  likely  to  use  the  language  of  racial  evasion,  and 
the  black  woman  would  not  contradict  her  friend  on  this  topic,  at  least  not  directly.  In  the 
following  sections,  1 provide  some  illustrations  of  this  phenomenon,  as  it  occurred  in  the 


The  following  passage  tfom  Janet  and  Susan's  interview  was  taken  from  the 
section  where  Susan  was  describing  her  parents,  and  their  attitudes  towards  black  people 
Susan  was  one  of  the  four  white  women  in  the  sample  who  consistently  demonstrated  a 
level  of  race  cognizance.  In  this  passage,  Susan  had  just  finished  saying  that  her  father's 
attitudes  on  race  weren't  that  negative,  due  to  his  having  spent  years  in  the  military.  Her 


mother's  altitudes  were  vety  different,  and  Susan  reports  that  her  mother,  with  regards  to 
her  having  a black  friend. 


S.  basically  said,  "watch  out,  she'll  turn  on  you.”  (we  all  laugh)  But  you 
know,  I haven't  talked  to  my  mom  in  year  either.  ..so  you  know 


J:  So,  when  her  mom  was  [coming  to  visit,  and  Susan  was  temporarily 
staying  with  me  because  she  couldn't  afford  an  apartmentj.We  started 


pulls  up  And  Susan  is  goingi  "no,  no,  no,  she'll  be  horrified!”  (Susan:  I 
said  yeah!  Do  it!)  Susan  said,  that  would  be  sooo  tunny*  Your  mother 
would  just  die! 

S:  You  know,  and  my  mom,  driving  through  the  housing  area  where  Janet 
lived:  my  mother  was  just  horrified.  I got  an  apartment  the  next  month. 
She  sent  a check  immediately! 

J:  She  asked  Susan,  "any  WHITE  people  live  around  here?" 

S:  Well,  so  you  know,  my  family  that's  my  family  I fight  with  them. 


I specifically  chose  this  selection  as  an  illustration  because  it  goes  beyond  a purely 
superficial  discussion  of  racial  differences,  and  demonstrates  the  level  of  understanding 
of  racism  that  both  women  have  In  this  case,  they  refer  to  a plan  to  bring  to  life  the 
stereotypical  racist  expectations  of  Susan's  mother.  The  joint  recognition  of  the  humor 
involved,  further,  demonstrates  the  ease  with  which  they  can  both  address  the  fact  of 
racism,  as  well  as  the  racial  difference  between  them.  Note,  however,  despite  the  joint 


racist  act.  She  tells  a familiar  story  of  job  site  racial  harassment;  except  this  one  has  the 
twist  of  her  occupying  the  institutionally  superior  position.  In  the  telling  of  the  story,  one 
can  infer  most  of  the  elements  which  Essed  identifies  as  comprising  a general  knowledge 
of  racism,  including  the  last  element:  personal  responsibility  in  the  process  of  change. 

Ultimately,  however,  Toni  does  agree  with  Liz;  she  resolves  the  power  difference 
involved  in  racism  to  a matter  of  personality  and  individuals.  1 believe  that  this  was  a 
true  presentation  of  her  feelings  1 do  not  think  that  she  was  lying  for  the  benefit  of  her 
friend's  feelings  I do  not  think  that  their  friendship  could  have  lasted  as  long  as  it  has, 
with  the  extent  of  intimacy  that  it  has,  with  the  presence  of  a large  division  between  their 
conceptual  understandings  of  racial  relations.  I think  what  this  passage  illustrates  is  how 
differences  in  experience  can  be  managed  and  worked  out  in  order  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  a friendship,  yet  it  is  done  in  such  a way  where  friendship  harmony  can  be 
maintained 


Avoiding  Race 

There  were  three  dyads  where  the  white  women  used  the  language  of  racial 
blindness,  and  these  interviews  proved  to  be  interesting  at  a number  of  levels.  These 
interviews  depicted  the  management  and  construction  of  interracial  friendships  with  an 
absence  of  discussion  of  power  differences  or  actual  racial  differences.  Of  course,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  for  black  women  to  believe  that  there  are  no  "different"  social 
consequences  of  being  black  in  the  United  States  Consequently,  these  few  interviews 
left  me  wondering  whether  the  black  women  involved  truly  felt  no  significant  differences, 


and  declined  to  demonstrate  their  general  knowledge*  or  whether  they  simply  did  not  state 
them  during  the  interview  or  raise  them  within  the  friendship  because  of  a desire  to 

For  example*  one  of  the  three  dyads  that  used  the  language  of  racial  blindness 
was  the  one  dyad  in  which  I felt  the  black  woman  was  not  completely  forthcoming  in  her 
assessment  of  both  the  friendship  and  her  opinions  and  knowledge  regarding  racial 
relations.  When  the  following  exchange  took  place*  at  the  time  of  the  interview*  I was 
certain  that  1 heard  a certain  pause  in  the  indicated  spot.  I had  asked  whether  they  had 
had  other  friends  of  a different  race.  Dorothy,  the  white  woman*  responds  to  Alma's 


D:  For  me  either,  and  I grew  up  with  children  of  another  race  So  it  wasn't 
any  big  deal 


I:  Well,  can  you  tell  me  about  that? 

D:  I grew  up;  my  father  was  a teacher  on  an  Indian  school  campus  in 
Oklahoma.  So  all  my  playmates  were.. ..they  got  better  suntans  than  I did! 
(iaughtcr)  They'd  have  these  contests,  come  the  middle  of  July,  and  I 
always  lost  (laughter)  And  you  know,  I always  thought  it  was  neat  You 
know,  I never  worry  about.,  you  know  sometimes  I worry  iff  say 
things,  that  in,  that,  that  in  a black  perspective,  have  meanings  that  I don't 
understand,  but  uh.  .she's  never  gotten  mad  at  me,  so  she's  very  sweet, 
(laughter)  (pause) 

I:  Yeah? 

A:  I would  tell  you. 

1;  You  would  tell  her  if  you  felt....? 


: Urn  hmm. 


J:  Me  neither!  I had  to  go  home  and  wash  myself  (we  are  all  laughing). 

Brush  my  teeth. ..wash  everything  in  my  suitcase  after  a bowling  trip.  The 

cigarette  smell... 

Here,  we  see  Alma  and  Dorothy  answer  an  question  regarding  cross-racial 
learning  by  denying  difference  and  affirming  similarities.  Notice  that  they  do  this 
“politely"  by  describing  discomfort  with  the  lifestyles  of  the  working  class  members  of 
their  bowling  team. 

Also,  during  the  interviews,  no  woman  adhered  strictly  to  one  level  of  racial 
understanding,  throughout  the  duration  of  the  interview.  Many  women  did  move  back 
and  forth,  exhibiting  different  levels  of  understanding  at  different  moments,  but  tended  to 
generally  fall  into  one  category  or  another. 

One  important  point  to  make  is  that  the  type  of  ideology  jointly  relied  upon, 
appeared  to  have  no  consistent  effect  on  the  degree  of  intimacy  displayed  during  the 
interview.  Dorothy  and  Alma,  tor  example,  had  been  close  friends  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Angela  and  Leslie  bad  been  friends  for  less  than  two  years  It  seems  as  though 
what  is  important  is  that  the  ideology  be  shared,  or  at  least  the  decision  whether  to 
address  difference,  or  not-is  mutual. 


Talking  Together  About  Race  Mahons 
As  stated  above,  views  on  race  relations  were  not  questioned  directly.  They 
emerged  and  were  revealed  through  the  descriptions  and  narratives  of  the  friendships 
themselves.  During  the  discussions,  threads  of  racial  consciousness  were  both  revealed 
and  then  woven  together  in  ways  that  allowed  each  woman  to  voice  her  views,  sometimes 


in  a concealed  manner,  on  race  relations  while  allowing  her  friend  to  both  agree  with  and 
not  take  offense  to,  those  views.  These  were  necessary  linguistic  maneuvers  as  in  some 
cases,  it  was  clear  that  views  were  not  necessarily  shared.  In  other  cases,  there  appeared  to 
be  genuine  fear  with  regards  to  addressing  the  topic  of  race  Examples  of  these 
movements  were  visible  in  the  above  section. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  while  it  appears  that  the  way  black  women  use  their 
knowledge  of  racial  relations  in  the  friendship  is  ofren  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  women, 
there  is  evidence  that  this  is  not  always  as  disingenuous  as  it  might  appear 

In  the  interviews,  some  common  techniques  were  used  as  ways  in  which  the 
women  accomplished  this  weaving  and  blending  of  racial  perspectives  and  ideologies. 

Two  methods  that  were  repeatedly  employed  which  served  to  promote  this  are  the  use  of 
laughter,  and  the  use  of  therapeutic  language. 

Use  of  Laughter 

Feagin  and  Sikes  (1994)  describe  the  functions  of  humor  in  dealing  with  racism. 
They  comment  that  black  people's  laughing  at  painful  events  helps  to  lessen  the  stress  and 
prevent  further  anguish,  when  reporting  or  reflecting  on  experiences  of  racism. 
Additionally,  they  offer  that  it  is  one  strategy  for  psychologically  managing  the  effects  of 

In  this  set  of  interviews,  1 discovered  that  laughter  and  humor  played  a similar 
role.  It  is  a technique,  employed  by  all  dyads,  to  alleviate  the  stress  of  addressing 
potentially  difficult  or  painful  process.  For  example,  many  of  the  passages  already 


excerpted  in  this  work  contain  elliptical  descriptions  of  the  women  laughing  as  the  words 
were  being  spoken. 

Yet  humor  was  employed  as  another  technique  as  well;  it  was  a critical  element  in 
the  construction  and  management  of  racial  difference.  Often,  as  it  was  employed  in  the 
dialog,  it  appeared  that  laughter  signaled  both  agreement,  and  the  feet  that  all  of  us 
involved  "got  it"  or  understood  the  subtle  reference  to  a racialized  issue  That  is.  we 
"got"  the  implied  reference  to  racial  and  sometimes  other  structural  divisions  as  well. 

The  following  passage  illustrates  this  technique.  This  is  the  beginning  of  Violet 
and  Hannah's  interview,  when  I asked  them  how  they  became  friends. 


V:  Well,  you  know  we  were  on  the  same  faculty,  so  we  had  to  go  to  the 
same  faculty  meetings  and  stuff  like  that,  but,  I don't  know  when  we 
started....  I remember  when  you  took  over  as.. 

H:  I remember  the  day  that  we  really  sat  and  talked 

V:  Well  yeah,  that  day  when  you  called  me  into  your  office  and  told  me  I 
better  shape  up!  (she  starts  laughing ) 

H:  Well,  I said  I wasn't  your  enemy  (H  is  now  laughing,  too). 

V:  That's  right.  I remember  that,  (both  are  still  laughing)  That  was  the 
turnabout.  I think. 

H:  I think  it  was  ...and  yeah,  because  I just  had  so  much  respect  for  her,  and 
I was  active  in  the  women's  movement  and  she  was  definitely  active  in  the 
race  issues.  And  she  was  pretty  radical  in  those  days.  (V  giggles  through 
all  of  this).  I thought  I was  radical,  but  (V:  We  both  were,  by  necessity ) I 
needed  her.  She  had  a lot  of  influence  on  that  faculty  and  I was  trying  to 
figure  out  a way  . .that  I could  bring  her  over  to  my  side,  so  to  speak.  I 
don't  know  if  I had  as  much  clarity  about  what  I was  doing,  then.  But  so  1 
called  her  in,  but  I don't  know  how  we  got  into  it.  1 just  don't  remember, 
but  I think  1 told  you  I needed  you.  I really  don't  remember.  But  I told  you 
that  I was  not  your  enemy. 


V:  I do  remember  that  statement. 

H:  I don’t  remember  what  you  said. 

V:  I don't  either,  (laughs)  I remember  what  you  said,  though,  and  I think  it 
made  a difference. 


In  this  relatively  benign  passage,  what  initially  evokes  laughter  is  Violet's 
reference  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time,  Hannah  was  her  supervisor.  She  is  gently  teasing 
Hannah  about  that  fact,  and  laughs  to  make  the  point.  What  follows,  though,  is  Violet's 
recollection  that  she  offered  a statement  of  denial  to  what  she  thought  was  possibly  being 
perceived.  "I  am  not  your  enemy,"  she  recalls  saying,  and  it  is  clear  that  she  is  referring 
to  the  popular  perception  that  blacks  and  whites,  or  possibly  chairs  and  professors-are 
enemies.  What  was  initially  offered  as  a statement  of  fact,  now  in  the  retelling,  contains  a 
great  amount  of  humor,  due  to  their  current  status  of  old,  intimate  friends. 

A more  illustrative  example  can  be  found  in  Janet  and  Susan's  interview . 
Interestingly,  Susan  begins  the  passage  with  a comment  that  indicates  she  views  the 
following  story  as  an  example  of  class  difference,  not  race  difference  Recall  from  the 
above  example  that  these  two  women  do  both  operate  with  a fairly  full  general  knowledge 
of  racism,  and  often  throughout  their  interview,  did  make  reference  to  their  having  class 
differences  as  well. 


S The  class  issue;  I notice  it  when  Janet  tells  stories  like  that,  like  when 
her  nephew  was  shot...  I lived  with  her  for  a few  months  one 
summer... before  I got  an  apartment.  .And  her  nephew  was  shot  standing  on 
a street  comer  in  Roxbury.  And  died.  It  was  one  of  those  drive  by 
shootings,  you  know.  And  I think  when  I hear  about  her  family  and  her 
experiences,  that’s  what  really  strikes  me.  That  is  all  foreign  to  me.  you 
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managing  difficult  topics,  but  was  often  present  in  the  form  of  gentle  teasing,  in  the 
recollection  of  humorous  events,  or  in  reference  to  some  shared,  old  joke  that  I had  no 
access  to  at  all.  What  this  might  suggest,  then,  is  that  a commonly  used  technique  for 
creating  intimacy  in  friendship  also  becomes  both  a way  of  managing  stress  and  a way  to 
manage  difficult  topics  in  the  form  of  signaling  to  each  other:  "I  get  it."  That  is,  each 
woman  understands  the  meaning  and  reference  which  is  implied  by  the  other. 


Another  interesting  occurrence  during  the  interviews  was  the  way  in  which  the 
women  spoke  of  racial  difference,  and  the  fact  of  having  dissimilar  life  experiences  In 
the  dyads  where  there  was  the  greatest  amount  of  awareness  of  structural  or  institutional 
racism,  the  women  often  used  language  that  seemed  most  appropriate  for  a therapy 
session.  By  therapeutic  language,  I am  referring  to  a type  of  speaking  that  seems  to  be 
characterized  by  the  following  types  of  communication  practices:  a demonstrated  refusal 
to  speak  for  the  other  person,  a stated  awareness  that  one  may  only  speak  for  one’s  own 
perspective,  along  with  the  awareness  that  there  may  be  multiple  perspectives  in  any 
situation,  and  a stated  respect,  combined  with  cautiousness  for  the  other  person’s 
perspective  and  experience. 

Often,  these  elements  of  caution  are  combined  with  confessional  self-reflection.  I 
think  this  might  be  one  way  some  women  have  learned  to  "locate  themselves,"  as  an 
attempt  to  guarantee  that  they  are  not  speaking  for  anyone  else,  and  that  they  are  speaking 
from  a specific  and  mutually  acknowledged  social  position. 


fill 
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she  felt  jealous  of  that 
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Another  example  can  be  seen  in  (he  interview  with  Hannah  and  Violet.  This 
exchange  took  place  during  the  early  part  of  the  interview,  as  they  were  explaining  how 
they  originally  came  to  be  friends  As  the  selection  starts.  Violet  is  explaining  how  she 
has  decided  to  not  waste  her  time  trying  to  be  friends  with  people  who  are  close-minded. 


V:  And  I think  it  draws  my  circle  of  friends  down  to  a very  small  number, 
because  it  is  a waste  of  my  time  I used  to  try  to  play  those  little  games 
and  did  all  that  Now,  I am  just  to  old  to  do  that.  I just  don't  want  to. 
Spend  my  life  sitting  in  this  room  with  these  little,  little  old  ladies  who  are 
still  singing  grace  and  doin  all  these  things  that  don't  really  mean  anything! 
(Laughs)  So  I think  that  really  sealed  our  relationship  there.  A lot. 

H:  And  one  thing,  also,  we  had  going  for  us,  was  our  honesty  to  each 
other.  (V:  Um  hmm.  uni,  hmm ) We  really,  I thought,  were  quite  open 
with,  (V:  Oh,  I think  so)  our  expectations  with  each  other...  (I:  And  this 
was  from  the  start?)  Yeah,  yeah.  Actually. 

V That's  right,  that's  right  And  I think  that  is  really  important  because  my 
thing  has  always  been,  iff  know  what  you  are  thinking,  and  how  I can 
make  it  better,  I can  either  straighten  it  out  in  your  mind,  by  explaining  it, 
or  by  doing  something  different  If  you  don't  know,  and  some  people  will 
go  along  and  say,  its  okay,  its  okay,  and  its  not  okay! 


There  is  an  analytical  paradox  going  on  in  these  examples.  Therapy  is  a practice 
which  aims  to  help  the  individual  come  to  terms  with  her  own  life.  It  originates  from  a 
discipline  which  focuses  on  the  individual  level,  and  often  is  characterized  as  ignoring  the 
structural  level  of  society  Interestingly,  the  women  who  use  this  language  are  the  ones 
who  were  more  likely  to  acknowledge  the  structural  aspect  of  racism.  That  is  to  say, 
when  speaking  of  racial  relations  or  racism  in  general,  they  were  likely  to  refer  to  power 
differences  between  groups  of  people,  based  on  skin  color  and  historical  differences  Yet. 
when  they  spoke  to  each  other,  they  utilized  communication  patterns  that  are  designed  to 


address  individual-level  issues  Perhaps  this  is  an  acknowledgement  of  how  deeply  the 
social  world  can  impact  upon  the  emotions  of  an  individual. 


C onclusion 

In  this  chapter.  I have  illustrated  how  race  is  negotiated  and  addressed  within  the 
interracial  friendships.  This  negotiation  can  be  viewed  as  one  particular  process  of  an 
interracial  friendship,  to  use  the  conceptualization  suggested  by  Bliezner  and  Adams 
(1992).  They  do  not  offer  the  negotiation  of  racial  difference  as  an  example  of  a 
friendship  process  within  their  framework,  but  it  can  be  considered  as  such,  because  it  fits 
their  definition  as  the  element  of  the  friendship  which  is  interactive.  Bliezner  and  Adams' 
conceptualization  differentiates  between  cognitive,  affectual  and  behavioral  processes; 
this  negotiation  is  an  example  of  a behavioral  process. 

Cognitive  and  affectual  processes  are  both  internal  to  each  individual  in  a friend. 
The  nature  of  the  methodology  for  this  study  resulted  in  the  cognitive  and  affectual 
processes,  or  the  internal  thoughts  and  feelings  of  each  woman,  to  not  be  accessible  to 
me,  analytically.  In  effect,  they  were  censured. 

Two  levels  of  censorship  affected  the  extent  to  which  I was  able  to  observe  the 
other  processes  of  the  friendships.  One  level  of  censorship  was  the  consequence  of  two 
people  working  together  to  simultaneously  construct  and  explain  a private  and  potentially 
uncomfortable  subject  Without  their  openly  asking  each  other  "is  it  okay  to  say  this  to 
herT',  I believe  that  they  most  likely  erred  in  the  direction  of  leaving  out  information 
which  might  have  aided  my  analysis.  Secondly,  each  woman  may  have  held  private 
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thoughts  (e  g -cognition  relating  to  racial  difference)  that  she  did  not  desire  to  share  with 
her  friend;  these  too  were  not  shared  with  me  Yet  the  occasion  of  the  interview  provided 
an  event  in  which  each  friend  did  demonstrate  some  degree  of  social  interaction,  and  thus 
illustrated  the  racial  construction  and  negotiation  aspect  of  their  particular  friendship, 
which  provided  the  analytical  material  for  this  chapter 

Mary  Childers  (Bell  and  Childers.  1988)  has  written  that  any  cross-racial  dialog  is 
fraught  with  difficulties  and  half-truths,  and  to  a large  extent,  I believe  this  is  ttue.  Yet  in 
order  for  openness  and  increased  comfort  to  be  possible,  across  racial  lines,  there  initially 
has  to  be  a attraction  in  a particular  situation  (as  illustrated  in  chapters  4 and  5),  followed 
by  a management  and  working  out  of  differences,  both  of  opinion  and  of  facts.  1 think 
that  what  I have  captured  on  tape,  and  highlighted  in  this  section,  is  a snapshot  of  how 
those  differences,  at  least  on  the  topic  of  race,  are  managed.  To  some  extent,  I think  that 
the  racial  ideology  of  the  white  woman,  in  particular,  is  critical  to  how  that  working  out 
of  differences  lakes  place 

By  placing  emphasis  on  the  white  women's  racial  ideology  as  a gauge  of  how 
racial  difference  is  managed  in  the  friendships,  I do  not  mean  to  imply  specifically  that 
the  white  women  always  set  the  tone  and  the  topic  content  in  the  friendships  or  the 
interviews.  I also  do  not  mean  to  prioritize  the  white  women's  ideology  as  the  dominant 
one,  necessarily  However.  I do  think  that  there  is  some  (unction  being  played  out.  in  the 
friendships,  which  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  where  the  while  woman  is  in  her 
thinking  on  race  relations. 
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The  higher  the  racial  consciousness  of  the  white  woman,  it  seems  from  this 

In  the  dyads  where  there  was  little  racial  discussion,  I could  not  tdl  whether  it  was  one  or 
the  both  of  the  women  who  was  unwilling  to  discuss  race.  Due  to  my  own  positioning  as 
a white  woman,  1 believed  that  I could  sense  a lack  of  awareness  which  belonged  to  the 
white  woman,  but  I could  not  speculate  as  to  whether  the  black  woman  did  not  have  a 
complex  understanding  of  racial  relations  and  racism,  or  if  she  were  simply  withholding. 

In  one  case,  with  Nora  and  her  two  white  friends,  it  seemed  as  if  (the  Black 
woman)  did  have  a somewhat  sophisticated  awareness,  and  simply  was  not  choosing  to 
engage  her  two  friends  In  the  case  of  Dorothy  and  Alma-due  to  Alma's  descriptions  of 
the  rest  of  her  social  circle,  and  interests,  I surmised  that  she  indeed  was  withholding 
feelings  and  knowledge  1 could  only  assume  that  this  was  for  the  sake  of  protecting  her 
friend's  feelings,  but  perhaps  it  was  due  also  to  a sense  of  self-preservation.  It  might  be 
that  some  black  women  choose  to  not  address  the  presence  or  influence  of  white  privilege 
because  they  do  not  wont  to  admit  that  their  friend  might  be  prejudiced,  or  perhaps 
because  they  might  not  want  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  friends  with  someone  who  does 
not  understand  white  privilege. 

This  points  to  the  question  of  causality  Does  the  white  woman  come  to  the 
friendship  with  an  already  increased  awareness  of  the  complexity  of  race;  and  thus  is  one 
aspect  of  racial  ideology's  role  as  a predisposing  factor  to  the  friendship?  Alternatively, 
does  the  friendship  provide  the  safety  and  security  in  which  a white  woman  "learns" 
about  and  constructs  a racial  ideology?  In  the  case  of  the  former,  it  certainly  implies  that 


some  prior  understanding  by  the  white  woman,  of  racism,  is  a necessary  precondition  for 
the  formation  of  the  friendship.  The  data  I have  collected,  for  the  women  who  do  have  a 
complex  understanding  of  racism  (both  white  and  black)  suggest  that  this  indeed  may  be 

With  regards  to  my  latter  suggestion,  it  appears  that  a good  deal  of  all  of  the  cross- 
racial  learning  that  takes  place  within  these  friendship,  is  dependent  upon  the  trust  and 
care  that  has  already  been  established  within  the  friendship. 

Consequently,  it  appears  that  for  the  women  who  individually  have  some  level  of 
understanding  of  the  complexity  of  racial  relations,  it  is  necessary  that  the  other  woman 
be  similarly  minded,  in  order  for  the  friendship  to  develop.  Any  subsequent  interracial 
learning  that  takes  place  appears  to  be  aided  by  the  trust  that  has  already  been  established 
within  the  friendship. 

The  above  discussion  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  ability  to  mutually 
identify  and  discuss  white  privilege  and  racism  is  either  absent  or  nearly  so,  the  influence 
of  white  privilege  and  racism  is  more  strongly  evident,  within  the  friendship. 

Frankenburg  wrote  that  when  white  women  begin  to  abandon  traditional  "white" 
explanations  for  racial  differences  and  recognize  the  inherent  contradictions  of  those 
arguments,  then  they  begin  to  be  able  to  make  coherent  articulations  regarding  the 
relationship  between  discursive  formations  of  race  and  the  material  fact  of  racial 
inequality.  Similarly,  Essed  concluded  that  black  women's  accurate  recognition  of  racial 
inequality  and  genuine  power  differences  results  in  their  ability  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  racism  in  their  lives.  The  women  in  these  friendships  illustrate  how  this  can 


work  in  tandem,  through  an  interracial  friendship.  If  both  women  arc  similarly  minded  on 
issues  of  racism,  then  in  fact  the  chances  are  good  that  they  will  be  able  to  negotiate  their 
racial  differences.  As  I have  noted  above,  however,  I do  not  have  data  to  demonstrate  this 
at  the  cognitive  level,  but  only  the  behavioral  level. 

In  this  chapter,  I have  shown  how  black  and  white  women  individually  and 
together,  accomplish  this  fact  with  regards  to  the  specific  question  of  interTacial 
relationships.  By  relying  on  traditional  and  individual-level  concepts  such  as  the  ideology 
of  the  individual  and  the  understanding  of  racial  complexity,  we  can  begin  to  sec  how 
incremental  change  can  be  made  towards  a collective  shift  in  society  on  the  topic  of  racial 
ideology. 


CHAPTER  7 


REWARDS  OF  THE  FRIENDSHIP 

In  Uie  previous  chapter.  I described  how  the  black  and  white  women  jointly 
constructed  the  presentation  of  an  interracial  friendship.  The  conditions  for  that 
construction,  once  my  request  was  put  to  them  to  do  so.  were  the  fact  of  experiencing  and 
thinking  through  the  meaning  of  integration,  and  the  discovery  or  creation  of  similarity. 
The  structural  fact  of  the  women's  meeting  in  the  social  world,  and  the  mental  work 
required  to  make  sense  of  a friendship  produced  the  existence  of  a friendship  which  I 
labeled  "interracial.'' 

In  tire  previous  chapter,  then.  I showed  how  the  individual  and  joint  ideologies 
around  racial  relations  informed  the  way  they  made  sense  of.  and  worked  ou,  tire  meaning 
of,  being  part  of  an  interracial  friendship  dyad.  In  tins  chapter.  I explore  tire  implications 
Which  these  friendships  have,  and  how  they  contribute  to  the  growing  literature  and 
understanding  of  the  positive  aspects  of  interracial  relationships. 

There  is  presently  a modest  new  interest  in  examining  the  positive  side  of 
interracial  relationships.  While  there  have  been  older  works  that  attempted  to  present 
these  relations  (e.g.  Blumburg  and  Royce  .978),  these  works  did  no.  appear  to  influence 
any  interest  when  they  appeared. 
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Understanding  interracial  Unity,  by  Richard  W.  Thomas  has  recently  appeared, 
documenting  the  history  of  black  and  white  people  in  the  United  States,  as  they  worked 
together  against  racism.  He  refers  to  this  as  "the  other  tradition  of  American  race 
relations."  One  purpose  of  this  work  is  provide  an  understanding  of  this  traditions,  to 
learn  from  this  history  a positive  model  of  racial  unity  and  harmony. 

Thomas  hopes  that  his  work  provides  a model  of  unity  for  those  who  have  lost  faith  of  the 
possibility  of  improving  racial  relations  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  feminist  literature,  of  course,  there  has  been  an  ongoing  attempt  to 
encourage  cross-racial  dialog,  which  has  on  occasion  focused  on  the  positive.  Yours  in 
-Siruggle.  by  Elly  Bulkin.  Minnie  Bruce  Pratt  and  Barbara  Smith  (1984)  provides  an 
example  of  this  type  of  dialog,  and  is  grounded  in  genuine  cross-racial  (and  cross- 
religious)  friendship.  Also.  Mab  Segrest's  recent  autobiography.  Memoirs  of  a Rare 
Imilsa  also  provides  descriptions  of  her  involvement  in  interracial  work  on  racism, 
interpreted  within  the  framework  of  a feminist  consciousness. 

One  thing  that  all  of  this  literature  has  in  common  is  that  the  cross-racial 
relationships  arc  centered  around  the  activity  of  defeating  racism.  There  is  another 
literature  which  has  examined  cross-racial  relationships  as  they  relate  to  dominance  in  the 
economic  field,  notably  Rollins'  (1985)  study  of  white  women  and  their  black  maids. 

While  these  foci  are  undoubtedly  related  to  the  fact  that  a great  deal  of  cross-racial  unity 
in  fact  was  cither  focused  on  anti-racist  work,  or  was  a matter  of  reproducing  existing 
patterns  of  dominance,  nevertheless,  this  study  departs  from  that  foci.  What  I have  been 
examining  in  this  work  was  the  role  of  racial  difference  between  two  friends,  which  I 


looked  for  among  the  feelings  and  activities  of  friendship  in  everyday  life.  Most  of  the 


women  in  the  sample  do  not  actively  engage  in  organized  anti-racist  work.  Indeed,  a few 
of  them,  black  women  included,  appeared  to  have  very  little  interest  in  the  subject  of 
racism.  In  general,  most  women  in  the  sample  would  mention  racism  or  prejudice  on 
occasion,  but  did  not  report  that  it  was  in  any  way  a primary  focus  of  their  lives. 

Yet,  it  has  been  my  theoretical  assumption  all  along  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
friendships  themselves  is  some  kind  of  movement,  or  act,  towards  the  goal  of  ending 
racism.  I have  based  that  assumption  on  the  idea  that  fundamental  to  the  continuation  of 
racism  is  the  ability  of  members  of  one  racial  group  to  identity  members  of  a different 
racial  group,  and  then  to  engage  in  activities  (be  they  individually  based  or  institutionally 
based)  that  perpetuate  dominance  of  one  group  (whites)  over  another  (in  this  case, 
blacks).  Integral  to  the  concept  of  close  friendship  are  the  notions  of  equality,  intimacy 
and  trust-constructs  that  I have  already  documented  the  presence  of,  in  the  friendships  of 
these  women.  I believe  that  interpersonal  dominance  (separate,  conceptually,  from 
insutuuonauzed  forms  of  dominance)  cannot  take  place  when  these  three  feelings  are 
both  either  present  or  possible,  with  members  of  a different  group.  When  the  idea  of 
having  a close  friendship  with  a member  of  a different  racial  group  is  no  longer 
considered  unusual,  then  I believe  this  will  serve  as  an  indicator  that  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  larger  scheme  of  things,  towaids  ending  racism.  For  example,  Feagin 
and  Vera  (1995)  argue  that  empathy  is  essential  for  the  resolution  of  racial  oppression  and 
conflict.  They  claim  that  being  able  to  feel  another's  pain  is  essential  and  they  argue  that 
empathy  on  the  individual  level  is  necessary  for  equality  at  the  social  level.  They 
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characterize  racism  as  an  ideological  control  system  that  selectively  prohibits  whites  from 
having  the  ability  to  empathize  with  blacks. 

Towards  the  goal  of  increasing  white  empathy  for  blacks.  Feagin  and  Vera  offer 
three  steps  that  whites  can  take:  relying  on  their  own  experiences  of  discrimination,  if 
possible;  confronting  one's  own  racism;  and  engaging  in  anti-racist  work.  In  this  chapter. 

I explore  the  implications  of  a fourth  step  towards  interracial  empathy;  one  that  both 
whites  and  blacks  can  take:  forming  a close  friendship  across  this  racial  line. 

Important  to  consider  is  the  fact  that  this  was  not  one  of  my  original  research 
questions;  I did  not  decide,  by  design,  to  query  the  women's  capacity  for  empathy. 

Rather,  during  the  analytical  phase  of  this  project.  I decided  to  use  the  ideal  of  empathy  to 
help  make  sense  of  the  promise  that  these  friendships  hold,  with  regards  to  the  larger 
pattern  of  racial  relations. 

In  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter.  I identity  three  aspects  of  interracial 
relationships  that  can  be  viewed  as  positive  interracial  gains  made  possible  by  these 
friendships.  With  regards  to  the  individual  women  involved  in  these  close  friendships, 
they  are  the  rewards  of  the  friendships  themselves.  Looked  at  from  a structural 
perspective,  however,  they  begin  to  show  some  unique  promise,  within  the  field  of  racial 
relations.  The  following  sections:  Enjoyment.  Empowerment  and  Empathy,  identity  the 
individual  level  friendship  rewards  for  the  twenty-three  women  that  I interviewed. 
Following  these  sections.  I explore  their  implications  at  the  structural  level,  for  the  field 


of  racial  relations. 
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Eniovment 

Perhaps  Ihe  most  mundane,  and  yet  the  most  remarkable,  reward  to  interracial 
friendship  is  the  friendship  itself.  In  the  everyday  sense  of  the  meaning  of  friendship, 
these  women  gain  everything  that  is  ordinarily  thought  of  as  the  rewards  of  friendship: 
company,  advice,  a shoulder  to  cry  on,  someone  to  play  with.  The  following  collection  of 
statements  provide  an  illustration.  The  first  selection  is  from  Alma's  and  Dorothy's 


D:  She  held  my  hand  when  I had  surgery. 

A:  I was  going  to  say;  when  we've  been  sick,  we've  been  there  for  one 
another.  (D:  ....visit  in  the  hospital)  and  cook  for  each  other  (laugher). 

Run  errands  for  each  other  (laughter). 

I:  So  you're  good  friends?  (laughter), 

A:  We  call  each  other  up  on  the  phone... 

A:  and  talk  for  hours,  (laughter) 

D:  We  bash  our  husbands!  (laughter)  And  admit  they  are  worth  somehiri 
A:  But  then  we  have  a lots  of  [good  things]  to  say  about  them,  too! 

I:  Oh,  that's  what  friends  do,  obviously....  (laughter) 

A:  Gotta  have  some  fun! 

The  following  selection  from  Patricia  and  Nina's  interview  also  illustrates  a 
degree  of  closeness  and  reciprocity.  This  selection  comes  from  the  beginning  of  the 


view,  when  I asked  them  to  tell  me  the  stoty  of  how  they  met. 


Theoretically,  this  is  a critical  point.  If  the  first  reward  of  friendship  is  the  basic 
rewards  of  friendship:  enjoyment,  pleasure,  understanding,  a sympathetic  ear,  and  so  on, 
then  for  these  analytic  purposes,  w e have  evidence  that  these  elements  of  social  life  can 
indeed  exist  across  the  color  line,  What  this  implies  is  that  when  the  forces  of  racial 
domination  are  decreased  (as  they  are  still  never  entirely  absent),  a level  of  mutual 
recognition  of  humanity  can  be  achieved. 


Empowerment 

In  discussing  the  current  and  future  state  of  race  relations,  and  ways  that  the 
women  individually  cope  with  them,  the  women  in  the  interviews  often  made  reference  to 
individual  actions  and  choices.  One  thing  that  was  clear  in  a number  of  the  interviews, 
particularly  with  those  women  who  were  older  and  more  educated,  was  an  articulated  and 
strong  sense  of  personal  empowerment,  by  both  women,  around  the  topic  of  race. 

This  empowerment  is  crucial  to  how  they  negotiate  public  space,  and  it  was  also 
very  much  related  to  their  choice  of  having  a friendship  with  a woman  who  had  a 
different  racial  status. 

If  one  were  to  speculate  as  to  the  relationship  between  being  empowered  and 
having  an  interracial  friendship,  I am  not  certain  that  there  really  could  be  a causal 
relationship  between  the  two.  Rather,  they  seem  to  be  mutually  reinforcing,  as  the 
following  excerpts  illustrate. 

In  the  first  passage,  Hannah  is  making  a connection  between  her  spiritual  side,  and 
her  friendship  with  Violet.  She  acknowledges  to  me  that  she  can't  fully  explain  her  ideas 


and  Ihal  she  believes  lhal  Ihey  are  nol  appropriate  for  scholarly  analysis.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  passage,  the  little  girl  to  whom  she  refers  is  a black  childhood  friend  with  whom 
her  parents  would  not  let  her  play.  What  she  begins  to  argue  in  this  passage  is  that  there 
is  some  greater  force  that  has  pushed  them  together  to  be  friends.  Violet's  response, 
despite  being  a bit  abstract,  acknowledges  the  relationship  between  a spiritual  force  and 
the  deliberate  construction  of  a strong  sense  of  self,  and  how  that  in  turn  provides  a 
coping  mechanism  for  dealing  with  all  of  the  unpleasant  situations  that  life  presents. 


H:  I think  it  is  more  than  just  this  earth  kind  of  thing  going  on.  too.  I feel 
like  there  is  this  guide  or  spiritual  guide  or  something,  Vivian,  that  you 
and  I have  had  over  the  years  to  bring,  somehow,  to  come  together.  I can't 
explain  it,  and  (to  me)  it  won’t  probably  do  for  your  paper,  but  I do  think 
that  it  is  bigger  than  us.  I really  think  that  it  is  bigger  than  us... .(and),  my 
Gods,  whoever  they  are,  they  are  - 1 have  black  gods.  I just  know  I do.  (V: 
Urn  hmm.)  I started  out  with  that  little  girl  (V:  Um  hmm),  and  I just  loved 
her  so  much  and  through  the  years  I have  always  remembered  her,  and  all 
about  the  other  things  that  had  happened  that  kind  of  got...I  just  think  its 
bigger  than  us. 

V:  Yeah,  and  you  and  I have  talked  often  about  defining  [yourself];  that  it 
is  worth  sharing  something  with,  and  creating  situations  (when  it  is)  worth 
sharing  [yourself]  and  being  able  to  decide  when  it  is  nol.  and  that  that 
makes  a difference.  (H:  Thai's  right,  that’s  right)  and  [if  not],  just  checking 


H:  Setting  limits  and  boundaries  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Yeah,  we've 
talked  about  all  that  shit,  all  these  years. 


While  Hannah  started  out  talking  about  a spiritual  side,  her  follow-up  statement 
indicates  that  she  undcistands  what  a strong  sense  of  self  enables  one  to  do.  Violet's  next 
statement,  below,  makes  specific  reference  to  how  her  friend  would  understand  and 
possibly  help  her  in  what  was  a difficult  ethical  situation  involving  subtle  racism.  In  her 


I strength  is  understood  by  I 


own  sense  of  empowerment  on  this  issue.  Hannah  and  Violet  above,  illustrate  this 
tendency. 

But  it  also  was  evident  among  women  who  did  not  use  the  language  of  racial 
cognizance.  The  women  were  not  as  detailed  and  articulate  about  the  need  for  a sense  of 
empowerment,  but  it  was  often  there  in  their  words,  nonetheless. 

The  following  example  is  from  Evelyn  and  Mary's  interview,  whose  dialog  most 
often  characterized  racial  evasion.  This  section  is  taken  from  the  part  of  their  interview 
where  they  were  explaining  how  they  ordinally  became  friends.  Like  Hannah  and  Violet, 
they  became  friends  as  a result  of  needed  each  other  during  organizational  restructuring  at 
work.  Through  their  working  together  on  that  issue,  they  became  close  friends.  In  this 
section,  Evelyn  is  reflecting  on  what  she  admired  in  Mary,  and  how  that  helped  develop 
their  alliance. 


And  as  Mary  came  into  the  unit.  I could  sec  as  she  was  trying,  she  was 
engaged  in  a process  of,  what  1 liked  about  Mary  from  a distance  was  that 
she  was  trying  to  self-inform,  trying  to  perceive  on  her  own,  tired  to  make 
her  own  judgements.  And  I felt  that  the  way  she  interacted  with  some  of 
the  people  I did  not  care  for,  in  the  building,  sowed  me  that  she  had  her 
own  sense  of  things  and  was  not,. .afraid  to  challenge,  in  her  way.  what  was 
being  said.  And  that  to  me  was  a person  that  ultimately  could  go 
somewhere.  Who.  could  make  it  in  this  system,  and  especially  with  the 
restructuring.,  So  at  the  point  that  some  of  the  politics  of  our  building 
subsidcd...her  perception  level  was  growing.  Her  growth  and 
development;  I think  the  real  true  beginnings  of  this  friendship,  politically, 
was  that.  And  we  went  to  a trust  level  for  what  kind  of  information  I 
could  share  with  her.  It  was  growing. 


What  is  unique  and  important  about  this  positive  aspect  of  the  gains  of  interracial 
friendship  is  the  possibility  to  draw  strength  from  across  the  racial  line,  for  a number  of 
different  reasons.  Whether  the  alliance  be  for  personal  growth,  or  for  instrumental 
purposes  in  the  work  place,  it  illustrates,  in  a very  small  and  yet,  very  real  way,  how 
women  manage  to  make  the  building  blocks  of  interracial  coalitions  which  become  a part 
of  their  everyday  lives.  It  also  demonstrates  how  a fact  which  was  once  rife  with  negative 
consequences,  i.e.-the  having  of  dissimilar  racial  statuses,  can  be  turned  into  something 
positive;  an  opportunity  for  personal  growth  and  sharing. 


Empathy 

Enjoyment  and  empowerment  ore  what  seem  to  be  the  building  blocks  for 
empathy.  Enjoyment  and  empowerment  are  both  rewards;  both  are  gained  through  the 
formation  of  a close  friendship.  Enjoyment,  as  presented,  is  the  reward  of  recognizing 
each  other's  mutual  humanity.  Empowerment  is  a reward  of  working  on  and  through  the 
fact  of  racial  difference.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  levels  of  empowerment  differed 
amongst  the  dyads.  They  were  tied  to  the  level  of  understanding  the  women  had.  around 
the  complexity  of  racism  in  society.  Regardless  of  the  particular  differences  between  the 
dyads,  what  a combination  of  enjoyment  and  empowerment  make  possible  is  the 
movement  towards  cross-racial  empathy. 

Empathy,  as  commonly  understood,  is  the  ability  to  experience,  as  one's  own,  the 
feelings  of  another  person.  From  a structural  or  institutional  perspective,  this  would  seem 
to  be  an  impossible  experience  for  blacks  and  whites  given  the  current  state  of  affairs. 


particular  experience  of  being  treated  differently  than  a group  of  others,  and  is  able  to 
draw  parallels  from  that  experience  in  order  to  understand  the  experiences  of  true 
minority  members. 

What  is  important  to  note  in  this  selection  is  the  fact  that  Toni  took  it  upon  herself 
to  point  out  the  lesson  that  Liz  had  learned.  Although  I did  not  question  it  directly,  it  was 
clear  that  Toni  was  able  to  do  that  because  of  the  history  they  had  shared  already,  as 
friends.  Trust  and  comfort  were  built  up,  and  provided  the  grounds  for  true  cross-racial 
learning  to  occur. 

As  Netzer  and  I (1993)  have  pointed  out,  some  white  women  are  much  more 


when  they  share  a minority  status  as  well.  An  example  of  this  can  be  found  in  the 
following  selection  from  Janet  and  Susan's  interview,  as  Susan  explains  why  she  has  been 
aware  of  racial  privilege,  in  her  life.  1 also  include  a later  statement  of  Susan's,  in  which 
she  locates  the  both  of  them  in  a similar  social  location.  She  is  able  to  make  these 
connections.  I argue,  due  to  her  ability  to  look  to  her  own  experiences  as  a lesbian. 


S:  I actually  think  I have  always  been  aware  of  that  because,  I think,  being 
a lesbian  has  made  me  vety  aware  of  white  privilege  and  the  issues 


(later  in  interview) 

S:  Like  we  started  out,  pretty  casual.  Through  (a  mutual  friend),  we 
would  go  to  lunch,  or  play  cards,  or  urn,  or,  well,  it  was  all  superficial 
stuff.  Except  for  med  school.  It  really  was  a bonding  experience.  You 
know,  just  sitting  around  and  bitching,  and  you  know,  having  a common 
enemy,  (we  all  laugh).  All  the  med  students  and  faculty  against  us.  I 
think  that’s  how  it  started.  Which  is  kind  of  this  other  thing  we  could  bond 
against.  And  it  has  been  shared  experiences,  and  watching  the  other 


person  struggle  and  grow  and  wanting  to  be  there  for  them,  and  I know  I 
try  to  be  there  for  Janet,  and  she  has  certainly  been  there  for  me.  And  it  is 
a trust  that  keeps  building,  you  know.  You  get  over  one  thing,  and  then 
there  is  something  else.. .and  when  someone  is  continually  a friend,  it 
shows  you  that  they  love  you  and  that  they  are  trustworthy  and  whatever. 
You  know;  you  need  them  to  be  trustworthy.  You  know,  Janet  is  my 
family.  More  so  than  my  family  of  origin.  Like  if  I get  upset,  I am  not 
going  to  call  anybody  in  my  family.  I am  going  to  call  Janet,  or  any  of  my 
other.. ..you  know,  family  friends  that  I have.  But  I also  think  that  that  is 
common  for  lesbians  and  gay  men.  That  we  develop  friendships  that  kind 
of  supersede  our  family  ties. 


Importantly,  some  of  the  women  in  the  sample  indicated  that  they  see  limits  to  the 
existence  of  interracial  empathy.  Not  surprisingly,  these  arc  the  women  who  were  most 
thoughtful  on  the  topics  of  race  and  racism.  My  interpretation  of  this  is  that  these  women 
ore  sensitive  to  the  idea  that  another  person's  experience  is  beyond  total  comprehension, 
and  that  it  might  be  presumptuous  to  imply  otherwise.  Note  that  much  of  the  language  in 
the  following  passages  demonstrate  what  I previously  termed  “therapeutic  language." 
This  is  keeping  with  the  idea  that  the  other's  feelings  arc  always  a primary  concern. 

Angela  and  Leslie  provide  a good  description  of  the  limits  to  empathy.  In  the 
following  section,  Angela  is  reacting  to  Leslie’s  disappointment  that  she  (Leslie)  had 
failed  to  recognize  an  event  which  resulted  in  Angela's  feeling  uncomfortable.  Angela's 
comments  below  are  in  response  to  Leslie's  slating  that  she  knew  that  something  had 
happened,  as  they  sat  and  ate  at  a restaurant,  because  she  could  sense  that  a “lens"  had 
gone  over  Angela,  and  clicked  into  place.  This  made  Leslie  feel  somewhat  alienated  from 
Angela,  and  also  triggered  guilt  at  the  fact  that  she  had  failed  to  notice  the  precipitating 
event.  At  the  outset  of  the  selection,  Angela  is  reflecting  on  how  she  prefers  to  go  to 
restaurants,  or  other  spaces,  where  she  is  more  comfortable. 


possibility  of  an  absence  of  the  lens.  For  someone  as  optimistic  as  Angela,  even  that 
possibility  is  not  one  she  will  voice. 

Perhaps  not  a fact  of  mere  coincidence,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Angela  and  Leslie 
are  both  involved  in  a dialog  group  which  is  exploring  the  nature  of  the  relationships 
between  Blacks  and  Jews.  The  awareness  they  both  have  of  the  complexity  of  the  topic 
of  racism,  and  their  facile  use  of  therapeutic  language  are  no  doubt  also  related  to  this 
interest  in  addressing  the  historical  rift  between  their  two  groups. 

Conclusion 

The  value  in  examining  the  rewards  of  an  interracial  friendship  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  important  to  identify  reasons  which  justify  explaining  these  friendships  as  something 
desirable  as  well  as  unique  and  positive  change  the  field  of  racial  relations. 

From  the  literature,  we  know  that  friendships  always  involve  some  degree  of 
exchange.  In  the  above  sub-sections.  1 have  identified  some  emotional  and  cognitive 
rewards  that  are  gained  by  each  woman  through  the  exchange  of  friendship.  I have 
ordered  them  so  that  they  make  sense  as  a theoretical  series  of  moves  toward  empathy, 
the  topic  which  I wanted  to  explore  in  this  final  analytical  chapter. 

With  the  concept  of  "approximating  experiences,"  Netzer  and  I began  to  look 
towards  the  conditions  for  empathy  between  black  and  white  women.  As  Feagin  and 
Vera  (1995)  have  made  clear,  at  the  individual  level,  white  racism  is  the  consequence  of  a 
massive  breakdown  in  empathy  of  whites  with  blacks.  It  seems  important,  then,  to 


ethod  by  which  empathy  could  be  re-built  between 


examine  cross-racial  friendship  as  a me 
blacks  and  whites. 

I have  identified  personal  enjoyment  and  empowerment  as  two  types  of  rewards 
that  are  gained  through  these  friendships.  It  is  well  established  that  positive  experiences 
reinforces  behavior.  This  is  what  perpetuates  the  growth  of  a friendship.  Personal 
enjoyment,  while  giving  the  superficial  appearance  of  having  nothing  to  do  with  racial 
relations,  actually  provides  the  foundation  for  anything  else  that  might  occur  within  the 
context  of  the  friendship.  Without  personal  enjoyment,  there  is  no  future  for  a friendship; 
no  potential.  If  we  do  not  enjoy  a friendship,  we  tend  to  drop  it.  Enjoyment,  therefore,  is 
the  precursor  to  all  other  potential  gains,  that  one  may  find  in  a friendship. 

Empowerment  takes  the  level  of  reward  one  step  further.  Personal  empowerment 
appears  to  be  an  under-theorized  concept  in  the  social  science  literature.  Consequently, 
my  use  of  it  stems  directly  from  how  the  theme  which  I have  labeled  empowerment, 
appears  in  the  data.  When  one  is  feeling  empowered,  one  is  borrowing  strength  from 
another  individual  to  use  on  one's  own.  Implicit  in  that  bonowing  of  strength  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  one  has  the  support  and  approval  of  the  other,  and  that  one’s  self  is 
enriched  and  made  more  resilient  by  the  other.  Consequently,  what  the  data  show  is  that 
the  friends  in  this  study  gain  strength  and  support  through  their  friendships.  In  many 
examples,  this  had  to  do  with  confronting  issues  of  racial  discrimination  or  similar 
situations  of  discriminations  along  other  lines. 

Somewhere  between  not  seeing  the  other's  humanity  and  exactly  experiencing 
their  experience,  lies  the  full  potential  for  interracial  intersubjectivity.  It  is  my  suspicion 


that  this  full  potential  is  itself  changing,  due  to  the  changing  nature  and  structure  of  the 
field  of  racial  relations.  When  the  fact  of  racial  difference  loses  its  meaning  in  society, 
then  full  empathy  might  be  possible  between  those  who  have  different  skin  colors. 

In  the  interim,  however,  full  empathy  is  impossible,  and  perhaps  not  completely 
desirable  as  it  would  currently  mean  the  disappearance  of  boundaries  that  while  ore  both 
arbitrary  and  hatred-inducing,  also  delineate  social  space  where  people  feel  comfortable 
and  at  home. 

I want  to  suggest,  then,  an  alternative  way  of  conceptualizing  the  full  potential  of 
the  affirmation  of  the  other's  human.  I believe  that  it  is  useful  to  start  thinking  less  in 
terms  of  "empathy"  and  more  in  terms  of  "recognition." 

This  idea  has  been  suggested  by  a number  of  scholars,  notably  Jessica  Benjamin 
(1991).  She  develops  this  idea  through  an  examination  of  the  bond  between  an  infant  and 
its  mother.  She  suggests  that  in  the  context  of  the  infant's  dependence  on  the  mother,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  mother  is  dependent  on  the  infant  for  recognition.  The  infant  is 
dependent  upon  the  mother’s  recognition  to  further  motivate  itself  through  the 
socialization  process,  and  to  establish  a separate  identity.  The  mother,  in  the  interim,  is 
dependent  upon  the  child's  recognition  for  acknowledgment  and  reinforcement.  The 
result  of  this  is  a need  for  mutual  recognition,  which  is  always  a struggle  of  both  parties 
wanting  recognition,  but  viewing  the  other's  presence  as  a threat  to  their  individual 
independence. 

Benjamin  offers  this  schema  as  an  model  of  the  kind  of  bond  that  is  ideally 
developed  between  other  sets  of  humans,  throughout  our  lives.  She  writes. 
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Assertion  and  recognition  constitute  the  poles  of  a delicate  balance.  This 
balance  is  what  is  called  "differentiation":  the  individual's  development  as 
a self  that  is  aware  of  its  distinctness  from  others.  Yet  this  balance,  and 
with  it  the  differentiation  of  self  and  other,  is  difficult  to  sustain.  In 
particular,  the  need  for  recognition  gives  rise  to  a paradox.  Recognition  is 
that  response  from  the  other  which  makes  meaningfiil  the  feelings, 
intentions  and  actions  of  the  self.  It  allows  the  self  to  realize  its  agency 
and  authorship  in  a tangible  way.  But  such  recognition  can  only  come 
from  another  whom  we.  in  turn,  recognize  as  a person  in  his  or  her  own 
right,  (p.  12, 1991) 

Later,  she  continues: 

Recognition  is  so  central  to  human  existence  as  to  often  escape  notice.  Or. 
rather,  it  appears  to  us  in  so  many  guises  that  it  is  seldom  grasped  as  one 
overarching  concept.  There  are  any  number  of  near-synonyms  for  it;  to 
recognize  is  to  affirm,  validate,  acknowledge,  know,  accept,  understand, 
empathize,  take  in.  tolerate,  appreciate,  see,  identify  with,  find 
familiar....love  (ELLIPSES  HERS).(p.  15-16, 1991) 


What  this  theory  offers  to  my  question  of  the  extent  to  which  two  people  of 
different  races  can  share  the  same  perspective,  is  an  alternative  way  of  conceptualizing 
the  possibility.  Rather  than  thinking  of  the  question  of  "can  a white  person  understand 
the  point  of  view,  and  experiences  of  a black  person?,"  Benjamin's  theory  calls  into  focus 
the  need  for  an  understanding  of  the  place  that  other  person  occupies,  along  with  all  of  the 
responsibilities  that  understanding  brings  with  it.  It  points  to  the  ability  of  one  person  to 
sec.  however  clearly,  the  location  of  the  other  in  the  larger  social  structure. 

Finally,  a theory  of  recognition  also  requires  that  each  individual  in  that 
relationship  see  the  mutual  dependence  that  does  exist.  Without  going  as  far  as  to  claim 
that  each  woman  in  the  study  clearly  saw  the  entire  field  of  racial  relations,  and  their 
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locations  within  it,  I do  believe  that  these  women  have  been  able  to  make  a connection 
between  racial  power  imbalances  and  their  own  relationships. 

Bourdieu  (1992)  also  works  with  the  concept  of  recognition.  He  quite  often  uses 
the  term  "misrecognition"  to  indicate  how  the  habitus  is  shaped  such  that  the  agent 
perceives  the  social  world,  including  relations  of  dominations  within  the  world,  as 
normal,  as  without  the  need  of  explanation.  To  put  it  in  simple  terms,  things  are 
perceived  as  being  normal  because  they  the  way  they  always  were.  The  reasons  why. 
therefore,  arc  invisible  to  those  who  do  not  seek  and  question.  Bourdieu  describes  this 
process  as  symbolic  violence.  By  hiding  relations  of  domination  through  the 
representation  of  the  social  world  as  self-evident,  relations  of  dominations  remain 
unquestioned  and  unchallenged. 

Bourdieu  offers  the  example  of  gender  inequality  as  an  example  of  the  efficacy  of 
symbolic  violence  (1992).  By  presenting  the  differences  between  the  sexes  as  self- 
evident  (e.g..  natural),  the  habitus  covers  up  the  fact  that  one  sex  in  fact  enjoys  a great 
deal  more  power  and  social  capital  than  does  the  other.  He  points  out  that  symbolic 
violence 

accomplishes  itself  through  an  act  of  cognition  and  of  misrecognition  that 
lies  beyond-or  bencath-thc  controls  of  consciousness  and  will,  in  the 
obscurities  of  the  schemata  of  habitus  that  are  once  gendered  and 
gendering.  (Bourdieu,  1992). 

In  other  words,  to  recognize  something  is  to  see  it  clearly  for  its  effects.  Bourdieu 


(1992)  does  make  a comment  to  the  effect  that  those  who  are  dominated,  by  virtue  of 


having  less  invested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  field  in  which  their  dominance  is  manifest, 
do  have  the  opportunity  to  view  more  clearly  the  arbitrariness  of  those  relations. 

Together,  Benjamin's  and  Bourdicu’s  different  approaches  to  understanding 
recognition  provide  two  different  components  to  what  I feel  is  made  possible  by  the  fact 
of  interracial  friendship.  As  discussed  throughout  the  last  two  chapters,  racial  ideology  is 
both  held  by  individual  women,  and  reinforced  or  renegotiated  through  the  continual 
process  of  having  an  interracial  friendship.  An  ideology,  by  its  very  nature,  is  one  of  the 
many  symbolic  representations  of  the  relations  of  dominations  in  culture,  including 
everyday  life.  (Thompson.  1990). 

These  chapters  have  also  illustrated  that  the  expression  of  racial  ideology  and  the 
joint  construction  of  the  meaning  of  racial  difference  within  the  context  of  a friendship, 
occurs  in  tandem  within  the  friendship.  That  is,  it  is  something  that  is  constructed  and 
negotiated  by  the  participation  of  both  women.  Finally,  this  construction  is  done  with  a 
sense  of  empathy  which  is  characterized  by  the  recognition  of  the  limits  of  the  social 
consequences  of  racial  difference. 


CHAPTER  8 


CONCLUSION 

There  exists  an  analytical  level  where  these  friendships  can  be  considered  just 
another  set  of  close  adult  friendships  between  women.  The  ways  they  described  their 
friendships:  what  they  do  together,  what  they  like  about  each  other,  and  what  they  gain 
from  their  friendships;  these  activities  and  rewards  are  no  different  than  any  other  set  of 
close  female  friends  that  can  be  found  today.  At  a vety  important  level,  these  are 
mundane  friendships  in  every  way. 

And  yet,  as  I often  had  to  point  out  to  them;  they  are  also  truly  remarkable.  The 
fact  that  they  have  forged  something  common  and  mundane  across  a divide  which 
historically  has  been  rife  with  hatred  and  violence,  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable.  While 
there  have  been  examples  of  cross-racial  friendships  and  unity  throughout  our  history,  in 
many  ways  what  these  women  are  doing  is  new  and  important  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  a new  social-historical  period  that  is  often  referred  to  as  post-integration,  or  post- 
Civil  Rights  Era.  What  these  women  have  is  only  possible  due  to  what  took  place  before 
them,  during  those  time  periods. 

One  way  of  looking  at  the  assemblage  of  the  interracial  friendships  that  1 have 
presented,  is  to  see  them  as  part  of  the  process  that  is  contemporary  racial  relations.  To 
return  to  Bourdieu's  notion  of  field,  the  conceptualization  of  racial  relations  as  a 
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contested  field  is  enlightening.  What  the  fact  of  these  friendships  illustrate.  I believe,  is 
the  subtle  movement  of  the  contesting  and  modifying  of  the  rules,  and  structures,  of  that 
field. 

When  asked  to  comment  upon  the  procedure  required  to  cany  out  the  study  of  a 
field.  Bourdieu  (1992)  supplies  three  necessary  steps.  The  first  is  to  analyze  the 
distribution  of  power  within  the  field,  the  second  is  to  map  out  the  structure  of  the  field 
by  examining  the  relationships  among  agents  or  institutions,  and  third,  he  suggests  that 
the  habitus  of  the  agents  be  analyzed  for  their  dispositions  and  their  trajectories.  With 
this  last  point,  he  indicates  that  by  examining  the  habitus,  one  can  look  at  how  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  which  an  agent  experienced  have  become  durably  insullcd 
within  the  agent.  Further,  this  calls  attention  to  the  trajectory  of  the  agent,  within  the 
field,  and  how  the  conditions  of  the  field  allow  those  acquired  dispositions  to  become 
realized. 

Discussing  the  nature  of  the  habitus.  Bourdieu  ( 1 990a)  points  out  that  as  a 
cognitive  and  motivating  structure,  the  habitus  has  at  its  disposal  a "world  of  already 
realized  cnds-procedures  to  follow,  paths  to  take."  The  having  of  already  realized  ends, 
and  procedures  to  take  towards  those  ends,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  regularities  of 
friendship  formation  therefore  appear  as  necessary  and  natural,  since  they  are  the  "basis 
of  the  schemes  of  perception  and  apperception."  which  exist  due  to  their  having  formed 
friendships  in  the  past. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  that  these  friendships  are  not  ordinary,  and  while 
the  typical  reasons  for  friendship  formation  apply,  they  at  the  same  time,  do  not  apply. 
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Somelhing  else  has  to  hove  happened,  for  the  habitus  to  find  as  natural  the  having  of  an 
interracial  friendship. 

In  the  first  analytic  chapter.  I explored  the  impact  of  integration  on  both  the  life 
experience  of  the  women  and  how  that  experience  shaped  their  perception  of  race.  I 
suggested  that  racism  has  been  the  dominant  force  at  work  within  the  field  of  racial 
relations,  but  it  was  now  being  contested  by  the  policy  of  integration.  This  is  an 
expression  of  the  field  of  economics,  as  well  as  an  expression  of  the  field  of  politics,  on 
to  that  field  of  racial  relations.  This  can  be  viewed  as  a movement  towards  the 
disappearance  of  the  homologies  between  the  field  of  racial  relations,  and  the  fields  of 
economics  and  politics. 

In  effect,  this  examination  of  the  impact  of  integration  on  the  experiences  and 
beliefs  of  the  women  in  the  study,  was  a way  of  examining  an  aspect  of  the  formation  of 
the  habitus,  as  possessed  by  the  women  in  this  sample.  This  is  why  the  histories  of  the 
women  are  of  analytical  importance. 

I believe  that  interracial  friendship  formation  reveals  aspects  of  the  habitus 
because  in  all  cases  but  one.  the  friendships  were  not  formed  with  conscious  regard  to 
race.  As  Bourdieu  has  pointed  out.  one  characteristic  of  the  habitus  is  that  it  is  formed  so 
that  practice  in  the  social  world  does  not  require  conscious  thought.  What  this  implies, 
then,  is  that  in  the  histories  of  these  women,  there  was  sufficient  previous  experience 
relating  to  the  positive  interactions  with  members  of  the  other  race,  so  that  a genuine 
intimacy  would  not  seem  so  out  of  the  ordinary.  1 suggested  that  to  date,  these  women 
might  be  said  to  be  experiencing  a different  trajectory  than  is  experienced  by  most 


American  women,  partially  due  to  their  early  experience  of  integration  during  their 
lifetimes. 

With  regard  to  the  work  the  notion  of  sameness  and  difference,  we  see  how  the 
habitus  has  also  presided  the  means  to  enable  the  habitus  to  respond  to  many  other 
aspects  of  its  social  location.  In  other  words,  agents  are  endowed  with  the  capacity,  via 
the  habitus,  to  simultaneously  recognize  and  respond  to  many  different  aspects  of  each 
other.  This  provides  superseding  attributes,  or  alternatives  to  that  of  racial  difference. 

I think  this  also  provides  some  limited  evidence  of  Schutz's  general  thesis  of  the 
alter  ego;  the  idea  that  we  can  take  for  granted  that  the  stream  of  the  other's  thought  is 
much  like  our  own.  In  this  limited  case,  there  has  been  enough  overlap  of  the  conditions 
that  formed  the  habitus  of  these  women  that  they  in  fact  have  been  able  to  make  some 
sense  of  the  other  via  the  fact  that  they  see  shared  aspects  of  their  selves  in  each  other. 

As  a consequence  to  their  having  this  ability  to  see  aspects  of  their  selves  in  each 
other,  the  women  demonstrated  the  ability  to  negotiate  and  construct  the  meaning  of  mcc 
and  racial  difference,  at  least  in  relation  to  their  own  friendship.  This  ability  was 
explored  in  the  third  analytical  chapter.  This  is  at  a level  which  is  closer  to  the  level  of 
the  individual  than  Bourdieu  ordinarily  theorizes.  This  chapter  therefore  adds  some  depth 
to  a reflexive  analysis  of  interracial  friendships  by  highlighting  specific  thoughts  and 
actions  which  foim  the  "micro  movements"  of  a field  under  contestation. 

In  this  chapter.  I explored  the  ways  in  which  each  woman  articulates  and  modifies 
her  views  and  feelings  around  race  in  the  presence  of  her  friend.  By  looking  at  how 
things  are  said,  both  in  agreement  and  in  disagreement.  I discovered  that  in  each  dyad  the 
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degree  of  understanding  on  racial  relations  is  more  or  less  shared  by  each  woman.  In 
other  words,  their  views  on  race  tended  to  be  another  example  of  being  “the  same".  This 
specific  type  of  sameness  is  made  possible  by  the  work,  both  cognitive  and  emotional, 
that  is  done  to  modify  understandings  and  feelings  in  a way  that  is  comfortable  to  both 
women  involved. 

I also  suggested,  in  the  chapter  on  racial  negotiation,  that  the  level  of  awareness 
held  by  the  white  woman  seemed  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
realities  of  racism  were  acknowledged  and  discussed  between  the  women.  This  is 
because  there  were  a few  instances  where  it  felt  to  me  like  the  black  woman  was  "holding 
back"  some  views  on  race,  while  I never  had  that  sense  with  the  white  women.  I suggest 
that  this  illustrates  the  power  which  the  dominant  white  ideology  (on  the  reality  of  racial 
difference)  has.  even  within  the  private  confines  of  an  interracial  friendship. 

Consequently,  when  the  white  women  were  able  to  recognize  and  understand  the  complex 
ways  in  which  racism  works,  the  topic  was  more  freely  discussed  within  the  interview.  It 
was  as  if  the  influence  of  that  ideology  of  racism  was  decreased,  once  it  was  recognized 
and  acknowledged  by  the  white  woman. 

Although  I have  no  evidence  to  make  the  following  claim.  I would  anticipate  that 
if  common  ground  with  regards  to  understanding  racism  cannot  be  found,  between  two 
women,  a friendship  could  not  be  constructed.  Therefore,  by  conceptualizing  the  grounds 
of  an  interracial  friendship  to  be  dependent  upon  cither  I ) a white  woman  to  have  a 
relatively  complex  understanding  of  racism  or  2)  a black  woman  to  forego  expressing 
disagreement  around  the  topic  of  race,  one  can  see  that  the  odds  of  such  a friendship 


forming  are  quire  slim.  This  is  because  bo*  of  those  options  are  difficult  and  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

Once  the  negotiation  around  racial  difference  is  successful.  however,  then 
recognition  serves  as  a process  whereby  the  rewards  of  interracial  friendships  are  realized 
at  both  the  level  of  the  women  who  experience  the  friendship,  and  at  the  level  of  the 
analytic  perspective  of  those  of  us  concerned  with  the  overall  patterns  of  racial  relations. 

The  process  of  recognition  initially  occurs  at  the  individual  level.  For  the  women 
in  the  friendships,  the  personal  rewards  accrue  to  the  individual  women  as  they  gradually 
move  from  mutual  enjoyment,  to  a position  where  they  begin  to  see  what  each  other  can 
offer  in  particular  situations,  to  a position  of  full  recognition  of  the  meanings  inherent  in 
the  racial  positioning  that  each  woman  has  within  the  field  of  racial  relations.  This  is  no. 
by  any  means  a neatly  categorized  and  progressive  movement  but  rate  a continuum 
over  which  the  friendship  appears  to  move. 

For  those  of  us  concerned  with  understanding  how  a fully  human  and  ethical 
relationship  can  be  built  between  two  people  of  historically  opposed  racial  categories,  a 
friendship  appears  to  be  an  ideal  location  in  which  to  look  for  die  conditions  of  that 
possibility.  It  is  an  ideal  location,  foremost  because  it  is  a volunuuy  one.  If  two  such 
members  can  voluntarily  construct  such  a relationship,  then  the  means  for  such  an 
association  must  have  already  been  worked  out  by  those  two  people,  and  it  is  up  to  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  understanding  the  particular  steps  and  understandings 
involved,  to  investigate  and  articulate  what  may  have  been  done  by  those  individuals. 


In  other  words,  the  women  in  the  sample  could  not  possibly  have  categorized  the 
steps  and  rewards  inherent  in  their  friendships,  because  they  were  not  concerned  with 
looking  rcflcxively  at  their  relationships  in  their  socio-historical  context.  The  analytic 
framework  1 have  constructed  around  their  friendship  narratives  is  most  likely  just  one 
way  of  examining  the  still  rare  phenomenon  of  close  cross-racial  friendships. 

The  topic  of  this  study  has  been  the  progressive  examination  for  the  construction 
of  intcrsubjcctivity  between  black  and  white  women-  I began  with  Schutz's 
understanding  of  intersubjectivity;  namely,  the  ability  for  each  of  us  to  put  ourselves  in 
the  place  of  the  other  in  order  to  understand  the  other.  As  this  study  points  out,  Schutz's 
understanding  is  of  limited  use,  due  to  the  different  social  locations  occupied  by  the 
women  in  the  study,  on  the  basis  of  their  race. 

The  movement  of  my  analytic  framework  illustrates  the  process  by  which  1 
believe  these  women  proceed  in  their  construction  of  intersubjectivity.  Implicit  in  this 
argument  is  the  idea  that  intersubjectivity  is  not  a given;  it  has  to  be  constructed. 
Additionally,  the  complexity  of  that  construction  has  at  its  core  the  question  of  whether 
the  differences  between  the  subjects  are  going  to  be  named,  or  ignored.  This  will  be 
further  addressed,  below. 

A critical  element  in  this  argument  must  be  a reference  to  the  location  of  power, 
and  the  question  of  the  reproduction  of  social  relations.  A key  part  of  Bourdicu's  theory 
is  that  power  is  infused  throughout  each  and  every  field,  while  each  field  Is  under 
contestation  by  the  agents  within  it.  Where  does  power  lie  in  this  analysis? 
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This  study  takes  for  granted  the  presence  of  power  in  everyday  life,  particularly  as 
distributed  according  to  skin  color.  By  this  I mean  that  racism  exists,  and  affects  the  daily 
lives  of  these  women,  even  if  they  themselves  do  not  recognize  it.  Another  way  of 
expressing  this  is  that  I have  been  making  the  assumption  that  the  social  fact  of  racial 
difference  exists  between  each  woman  in  each  dyad,  as  a consequence  of  the  presence  of 


This  point  raises  the  inevitable  question  of  genuine  subjectivity  and  the  reality  of 
difference.  If  two  women  do  not  acknowledge  the  social  fact  of  racial  difference,  but  still 
claim  to  have  a friendship,  can  this  be  said  to  be  an  intcrsubjective  relationship?  Using 
Benjamin's  concept  of  recognition  as  the  foundation  for  interracial  relationships,  the 
answer  would  have  to  be  "no”  because  the  social  fact  of  difference  is  not  recognized  at 
any  level,  I believe  that  this  question  is  merely  hypothetical,  however,  because  our 
society  does  force  us  to  acknowledge  differences  in  skin  tone  (among  other  criteria  of 
racial  difference).  This  points  to  the  more  salient  question:  does  this  framework  then 
argue  that  there  can  be  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  intersubjectivity  between  people  of 
different  races?  Are  there  different  levels  of  recognition  that  people  can  have,  and  does 
this  have  some  bearing  on  the  quality1  of  the  relationship  that  those  people  have? 

It  would  be  enormously  inappropriate  to  make  a judgement,  on  behalf  of  the 
women  involved  in  the  friendships  under  study,  as  to  the  personal  worth  or  quality  of 
their  friendships.  The  decision  as  to  whether  a friendship  can  be  qualitatively  better  for 
the  individuals  involved,  if  racial  difference  is  acknowledged  and  addressed  is  not  a 
statement  that  I want  to  put  forth  in  this  study. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  those  of  us  who  want  to  improve  the  relations  between 
different  racial  groups,  however,  it  does  appear  that  the  greater  the  openness  and  sharing 
around  the  topic  of  racial  difference  is  beneficial,  because  all  of  these  women  are  able  to 
do  that  to  different  degrees.  And  fiirdier.  the  fact  of  their  friendships  is  enough  reason  to 
believe  that  what  they  are  doing  must  be  worthwhile,  because  their  friendships,  by  their 
very' existence,  are  changing  the  nature  of  racial  relationships. 

Bourdieu  teaches  us  that  revolutions  arc  bom  from  the  transformation  of  the 
relations  of  power  within  a field.  While  the  evidence  that  I have  found  certainly  suggests 
that  the  relations  amongst  agents  who  occupy  different  positions  within  the  field  of  racial 
relations  is  changing,  it  may  be  too  early  to  suggest  that  a kind  of  revolution  is  being 
bom.  Nevertheless,  this  is  precisely  how  changes  in  fields  are  accomplished.  Compared 
to  the  rules  of  the  field  of  racial  relations  which  existed  only  forty  years  ago,  in  this 
nation,  this  is  indeed  a significant  change. 


Imclicalions  for  the  Race  Relations  Literature 
I believe  that  this  study  contributes  to  the  theoretical  literature  on  racial  relations 
due  to  its  focus  on  an  everyday  process  of  racial  formation.  Specifically,  I sec  it  in 
providing  additional  insights  into  the  process  of  racial  projects  (Omi  & Winant.  1 994), 
although  in  this  case,  it  is  more  about  recognizing  and  addressing  racial  difference  than  it 
is  about  perpetuating  power  differences  between  blacks  and  white. 


of  a positive  aspect  of  interracial  relations. 

Finally,  it  is  a work  which  attempts  to  illuminate  what  occurs  at  the  crux  of  racial 
relalions-the  interaction  between  (in  this  case)  white  women  and  black  women.  Rather 
than  studying  one  group  or  the  other,  this  one  attempts  to  look  at  them  simultaneously. 

Another  important  implication  is  towards  the  popular  thesis  of  the  declining 
significance  of  race.  Given  that  the  women  in  the  study  usually  made  reference  to  those 
things  that  they  had  in  common,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  many  of  the  black  women  entered 
into  these  friendships  as  they  climbed  higher  in  social  class,  on  the  surface,  these 
conclusions  support  that  argument  Yet  there  are  also  several  aspects  to  this  study  that  do 
not  support  that  contention. 

To  begin  with,  these  friendships  were  terribly  difficult  to  find.  If  racism  as  a 
structural  force  was  on  the  decline,  then  these  friendships  would  have  been  much  harder 
to  locate.  Secondly,  the  women  in  the  study,  despite  their  usual  insistence  otherwise, 
were  quite  dear  on  the  reality  of  racism,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  in  fact,  different  from 
one  another.  While  there  may  be  some  human  impulse  to  find  yourself  in  the  other,  these 
women  are  among  the  few  that  have  tried  across  the  color  line,  and  yet  they  still  cannot 
do  it  completely. 


Implications  for  ihc  Friendship  Literature 


This  study  makes  a contribution  to  the  friendship  literature  in  a number  of  ways. 


To  begin  with,  to  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  empirical  treatment  of  the 
question  of  the  impact  of  racial  difference  on  friendship.  Secondly,  the  methodology  I 
chose  also  appears  to  be  a new  approach  to  analyzing  friendships;  1 am  aware  of  no  other 
study  that  interviews  both  friends  simultaneously.  Further,  it  provides  evidence  for  the 
understanding  of  the  joint  construction  of  similarity,  and  other  meaningful  categories,  that 
occur  as  both  a cognitive  and  a communicative  process  between  friends. 

Finally,  this  study  does  support  the  notion  of  homophily,  if  one  excludes  the 
attribute  of  race. 


Implications  for  Further  Research 

Theoretical  considerations  aside,  a question  which  remains  unanswered  is,  to  what 
extent  is  this  representation  of  women's  interracial  relationships  a true  one?  Several 
black  women  who  did  not  participate  in  the  study,  confided  in  me  that  they  sometimes 
avoid  talking  about  race  with  their  white  friends,  because  they  know  that  it  makes  them 
uncomfortable,  or  that  such  a message  would  not  be  received  with  case.  Additionally, 
several  black  women,  during  the  interviews,  admitted  having  had  other  white  friends  with 
whom  they  could  not  be  so  open.  One  of  those  black  women  could  not  figure  out  why 
she  had  never  talked  about  race  with  her  other  close  white  friend,  and  finally  decided  that 
it  was  just  not  in  the  nature  of  their  friendship,  to  address  the  issue  of  racial  difference, 
directly. 

Certainly  it  was  the  nature  of  my  chosen  methodology  which  prohibited  this 
question  from  being  answered  directly.  What  Bliczner  and  Adams  would  label  the 


"cognitive  processes”  of  these  friendships,  could  not  be  addressed  by  a joint  interview. 
This  points  to  one  possible  direction  for  further  research,  that  of  individual  interviews 
which  would  address  those  cognitive  aspects  not  revealed  in  this  project.  I would 
recommend  that  such  investigations  be  conducted  by  a similarly  raced  researcher.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  kinds  of  dialogue  can  happen  cross-racialty,  and  if 
there  are  kinds  of  dialogue  that  cannot.  This  would  give  a good  indication  of  the  degree 
of  change  yet  required  to  bring  about  a true  intimacy  between  blacks  and  whites  in  this 


Implications  farfiasis 

Specifically,  what  this  study  points  to  is  the  need  to  increase  the  creation  of 
structural  opportunities  for  white  people  and  black  people  to  come  into  meaningful 
contact  with  each  other.  This  is  best  done  by  providing  a nurturing  environment  as 
children  grow  up,  so  that  they  are  equipped  to  recognize  humanity  in  another  person, 
particularly  one  that  has  been  described  as  different.  This  is  also  done  by  encouraging  the 
recognition  of  similarity  across  the  racial  line,  in  very  specific  ways. 

By  all  means  does  this  study  point  to  the  need  for  desegregation  of  residential  and 
childhood  space,  as  well  as  for  the  continuation  of  the  policy  of  affirmative  action.  As 
challenging  and  complicated  as  those  policies  arc,  1 feel  that  the  gains  made  by 
individuals,  will  in  the  tong  run,  be  worth  it.  As  individuals  see  people  who  they  perceive 
as  different,  living  the  same  kind  of  life  that  they  are,  I believe  that  the  groundwork  is  laid 
f the  habitus  is  developed)  for  future  meaningful  cross-racial  contact.  Granted,  the  ability 


Io  make  the  meaningful  contacts  vary  greatly  from  individual  to  individual,  as  attributes 
of  the  personality  also  impinge  upon  the  ability  to  overcome  stereotypes  and  prejudice. 
However,  I feel  that  as  evidenced  by  some  of  the  women  in  this  sample,  and  by  what  they 
have  to  report  about  their  families  and  friends,  that  meaningful  interracial  relationships 
are  certainly  possible  for  most  people. 


(If  your  present  occupation  is 


U Iliitii 


Please  complete  the  following  table  so  that  I may  have  some  idea 
about  the  kinds  of  people  youc  other  good  friends  are.  Feel  free 
to  use  as  few  or  many  of  the  spaces  as  you  wish.  Thanks. 


and  last  you  see/talk 

name  of  to  friend  met 


APPENDIX  B 


SAMPLE  INTERVIEW  INSTRUMENT 

Open-ended  aucstions: 

I Tell  me  about  how  the  two  of  you  first  met  What  drew  you  together? 

> how  did  you  learn  to  trust  each  other? 

>do  you  feel  like  you  understand  each  other  pretty  well? 

2.  Was  it  surprising  for  either  one  of  you  to  become  friends  with  a (black  or  white) 
person?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Had  either  one  of  you  had  a close  friend  of  (the  other  race)  before? 

> tell  me  about  your  family,  bodi  of  origin  and  current-was  there  anything  there  that 

Why?  y y 8 8 m'°"  ' f * 0lher  raCe>  ^ beC"  d'fr'CUl1 

5.  Have  you  learned  things  about  people  (of  the  other  race)  because  of  this  friendship? 

6.  Specifically,  would  you  say  that  race  has  been  a central  issue  in  your  friendship? 
Why  or  why  not? 


two  of  you  i 
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